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At Home: Architecture and Travel. 


} R. JOHN BULL has benefited 
largely by foreign travel, and 
~ is yet open to considerable 
improvement from it; never- 
theless, it must be admitted 
that he may do well to stay 
2 at home now and then, and 
look about him. Those who 
have the charge of our public 
buildings, for instance, would 
perhaps be more solicitous 
about their trust, — more 
determined to maintain the 
objects committed to their 
care, in the nicest order,— 
were they in expectation of 
frequent visits from Mr. Bull 
and his large family. The 
owners of archeological trea- 
sures, seeing the interest the 
worthy gentleman took in 
them, would strenuously pre- 
serve every stone; the au- 
thorities in country towns 
would exert themselves to 
make their respective dis- 
tricts as clean, healthy, and 





H'S 
otherwise attractive as they could; every little 
country church would be swept and garnished ; 
roads looked to; pathways tended; and, generally 
speaking, the preparations that are always made 
for visitors in the humblest household would be 


made on a national seale. But this is but one of 
the advantages that would accrue from the adop- 
tion of the choice to stay at home. Mr. Bull 
would become acquainted with the stores that he 
and his family are but imperfectly aware they 
possess. How many of his grown-up sons, not 
clerics, could tell, without reference, the number 
of his cathedrals? How many could give even 
an approximate guess at the number of his col- 
legiate or parish churches? How many of them 
could form the vaguest idea of the enormous 
architectural wealth of this country ? 

But the way in which a holiday should be spent 
at home must be understood. When Mr. Bull 
makes up his mind to stay at home, he too fre- 
quently thinks of nothing more than quiet lodg- 
ings at the sea side, with long lounges out of 
window with one of his eyes persistently applied 
to a telescope ; or saunterings on the shore with a 
telescope under his arm; or a quick march back- 
wards and forwards to the pier-head, with a teles- 
cope in his hand: this sort of holiday is for the 
invalid. When Mr. Ball goes abroad, he moves 
on from place to place seeing as much as he can 
possibly see in a given time: this, with some 
modification, is what he should do at home. Most 
tourists en route for Paris see Rouen on their way; 
but who stays to look at Canterbury on his road 
to the Kentish coast? We must not let railways 
familiarize our minds with the facilities they pre- 
sent of getting over a long length of journey at a 
sitting, to the exclusion of a recognition of the 
benefit to be derived from the breaks we might 
make by the way. Westminster Abbey, Peter- 
borough Cathedral, and York Minster were not 
built under the impression that they could be all 
Seen in one summer’s morning. Railways, how- 
a are of the first service, even in the kind of 
rn a = recommending to all those sons of 
rer a 0 are in any way associated with the 
on g arts, and are not to be disparaged. All 

at we wish to urge is that, like all the other 
good things of this life, they should be partaken 
of in moderation at holiday times, and not be 





allowed to induce us to pass masterpieces of archi- 
tecture without learning all we can from them. 
Concentrating our thoughts, then, upon the 
architectural beauties of our own land, upon what 
a noble prospect do we gaze! The accumulatiors 
of the Normans, Plantagenets, and Tudors ; not of 
gold and silver, but of intellect and labour! and 
added to these the wonderful works of to-day ;-- 
the cathedrals, castles, manor-houses, cottages, 
churches, factories, harbours, docks, bridges, and 
other architectural and engineering works with 
which the land is studded,—no two alike! To 
see all England in a summer’s tour would be an 
absurd pretension; but to examine a county, or a 
couple of counties carefully, would be time well 
and agreeably spent. As an example of our mesr- 
ing, let us consider what we might see in a mid- 
land county—say Warwickshire. There would be 
the manufactories and public buildings of Bir- 
mingham ; quiet, quaint Warwick, with its mighty 
castle and picturesque charch; prim, broad- 
streeted, bran-new Leamington ; Godiva’s gabied 
Coventry, with its mystery-play associations, and 
its sky-line broken by the “three tall spires ;” 
Kenilworth and its avenued approach to the 
castle in which the Earl of Leicester entertained 
Queen Elizabeth and her suite for seventeen days , 
ruddy Nuneaton in its setting of green pastures 
and great trees; Rugby, the nursery of the genius, 
aspirations, and endeavours of so many scions of 
young England; Stratford-upon-Avon, to which 
so many feet have wended, as to a shrine these 
two hundred years past, where, in the cool still 
chancel of its church, lie the mortal remains of 
the mover of so many hearts, William Shakspeare ; 
besides many villages with historical associations, 
such as Wolvey, where Edward IV. was surprised 
and taken prisoner by Richard Neville, Earl of 
Warwick; and as many mansions of Tudor 
antiquity. Or, let us enumerate what we might 
see in a coast county: — Kent, to wit. Let 
us think of the pleasant hop gardens, the garish 
chalk-pits sending into more welcome relief the 
deep green and crimson cherry orchards,—the 
whitewashed cottages on which climbing plants 
grow so luxuriantly,—the tall white cliffs and 
martello towers, fringing the coast,—the rivers 
which meander through pastures, and cause 
shipping, almost incredibly, to appear in inland 
places; and then of the towns set down amidst 
this scenery—Maidstone, where there was once a 
famous monastery, of which the church remains ; 
Rochester, where there is a fine cathedral, a Nor- 
man castle, and the now famous alms-houses for 
six poor travellers, who, not being rogues or proc- 
tors, are supplied with lodging, entertainment- 
and fourpence each; Chatham, speckled with sol- 
diers; Canterbury, in which there are fourteen 
parish churches, besides the glorious cathedral, in 
which Thomas 4-Beckett was assassinated, and 
Edward the Black Prince and Henry IV. lie 
interred,—where the artist workman may see 
work in stone, in marble, in wood, in stained giass, 
and in metal, that would quicken his pulse; 
Sandwich, with its timber-framed houses, grass- 


grown streets, ancient charities and population of| castles of Egremont, 


Barons of the Cinque Ports, where the first house 
to be seen at one of the entrances into the welled 
town is the Salutation Inn, in which Queen Eliza- 
beth is supposed to have lodged, and in which 
another of the good old English inns is called the 
Fleur-de-Lis, and another the Three Kings, and 
all the houses still seem basking in the sunshine 
that fell upon the cavalcade of the maiden queen 
in those old times ; Richborough, the great Roman 
fortress, not yet exhausted as a mine of Roman 
coins and relics; Deal, with Walmer and Sandown 
Castles on its broad shingly beach, and knots of 
brave pilots scanning the sailed burden of the 
Downs; Dover, once counted the key of the island, 
lying between two high cliffs that are only tweuty- 
one miles from cliffs as high and white on the 
French coast, on the top of one of which is the 
castle that has kept guard there these eight 


; hundred years, fall of cunning Mediceval wonders, 


and on the other adjoining Shakspeare’s cliff, 
modern military works on as grand a scale, whence 
you may look down into the crevice fall of house- 
tops and threads of streets between, ‘and into the 
harbours full of the panting steam express-boats 
ready to start into the sea, laden with mails for 
overland to all parts of the world; or across 
the channel at the French coast; or whence 
you may descend and view touching remains 
of the times of the Plantagenets, the Maison 
Dieu, St. Radigan’s Abbey, the parish churches, 
the little Early English Church at Buckland, 
the still more curious Norman church at Bar- 
freston, and many other relics as interesting, as 
well as stupendous modern engineering works; 
Sandgate, concerning whose inhabitants in times 
past there is a tradition to the effect that they 
put a net over the town to keep the small-pox out, 
and concerning the scenery, walks, and rides of 
which there is but one opinion; Ramsgate, Mar- 
gate, Broadstairs, and a dozen other places,—not 
to mention, for brevity’s sake, such villages as 
Eastry, where the Saxon kings of Kent resided, 
and where there is a large Norman church, or 
Teynham, where Richard Harris, fruiterer to King 
Henry VIII., planted 105 acres of orchard and 
cherry ground, from which plantations, it is be- 
lieved, all the cherry-gardens and apple-orchards 
in Kent took their rise,—few without curiosity of 
architecture. What could be pleasanter than such 
a tour? 

Every other county will be found equally attrac- 
tive in its respective specialities. Cumberland 
is but a synonym fora tract of lakes, cascades, 
tarns, mountain streams, fells, and forests. Stand. 
forth, Black-comb, Skiddaw, Saddle-back, Bow-fell, 
Grasmere-fell, Helvellyn, Hardknoll, Wrynose, 
High-pike, Sca-fell, and the Screes, with your 
peaks from two to three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea—a very “ turbulent chaos of moun- 
| tain behind mountain,” as Gray called ye! Ripple, 
| Derwentwater, Bassenthwaite, Buttermere, Cru- 
mock, Loweswater, Ennerdale, Wastwater, Devock- 
lake, Thirlmeer, aud Ulswater, you lave rare 
plants on your margins; and salmon, sea-trout, 
sainlets, lampreys, shad, gwiniads, graylings, and 
charr, abound and disport themselves in your 
waters! At the head of Borrowdale is the mine 
of lead from which all drawing pencils are devoutly 
believed to be made; but as the supply did not 
equal the demand fifty years ago, it is as well not 
to ask how the increased consumption is supplied. 
The antiquities of this county embrace the period 
of the building of the great Roman Wall and 
Maiden Way. Carlisle Cathedral, the priory 
churches at Lanercost and St. Bees, and the other 
churches, present several peculiarities: that of 
| Burgh on the Sands, where Edward I. died, has 
| strong chambers in the tower: at Newton Arlosh, 
the tower has two chambers over the vaulted 
basement, lighted by arrow slits, the lower one of 
which has a fire-place: the tower of Great Salkeld 
Church has been also a fortified residence. The 
entrance from the nave is guarded by an iron 
grated door lined with oak. Then there are the 
Carlisle, Cockermouth, 
Naworth, Kirk Oswald, Rose, Scaleby, Penrith, 
High Head, Greystoke, Dacre, and Askerton, to 
be seen in their various stages of repair and decay ; 
and the ancient mansion-houses incorporated with 
the large square tower of three or four stories 
high, intended for the retreat and defence of the 
family in any sudden incursion of the Scots, at 
Muncaster, Irton Hall, Netherby, and Nether 
Hall; and others of a later date—Dalston Hall, 
Hewthwaite Hall, Lamplugh Hall, Drumburgh 
Castle, Harbybrow, and Hardrigg Hall—sugges- 
tive to our volunteers of the time when the inha- 
bitants, praying Parliament for aid on account of 
their town and villages, and the clergy, on account 
of their churches being burned, had to perform 
more arduous service—when “every tenant had 
to rise and go readily to fraye and followiage; 
and what tenant as doth not come presently to 
the fray, that tenante to forfeit, over and besides 
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his offence in the lawe, 3s. 4d.” The curious 
chalice-like glass vessel, the “ Luck of Eden Hall,” 
will have a charm, too, for many minds, The 
Duke of Wharton cries—and all who have seen it 
will echo the cry— 


“« God prosper long from being broke 
The luck of Eden Hall.”’ 


The German poet, Uhland, has sung of the 
fairy gift of “the glorious luck of Eden Hall,” 
and the fate of the youthful lord of the “ flashing 
crystal” in whose hands the poet supposes it to 
be shattered. 

Or turn to Devonshire, a county of 1,650,560 
acres, seventy miles long and sixty-four broad, 
with a city and thirty-five market towns,—the 
land of cider and cream,—where orange trees, 
lemon trees, and myrtles grow in the mild genial 
open air. This county abounds in ancient hospitals 
and ancient churches, still possessing their richly- 
ornamented towers and screens, and pulpits, and 
rood-lofts. Several of the latter are ornamented 
with gilding and paintings. There are also some 
thirty or more ancient fonts to be sketched. In 
some parts marble rocks are the bases of the high 
roads; and lead, copper, manganese, stone, and 
slate, are as plentiful as hares, pheasants, and 
woodcocks. Honiton lace is not more esteemed 
by ladies than Dartmoor mutton by epicures. The 
coast, where invalids love to congregate,—so full 
of rocky pools filled with rare sea-weeds and 
zoophites,—possesses modern attraction in marine 
and military works which need no indication. 

Cheshire, with its distant views of the Welsh 
mountains ; its walled county town with its ancient 
gateways and its “‘ rows” for foot passengers along 
the first stories of the houses, has specialities of 
its own; for, Camden said of it that no county 
could boast a greater number of knightly families. 
Fuller said of it, “ Its gentry are remarkable, on 
a fourfold account, their numerousness not to be 
paralleled in England in the like extent of ground ; 
their antiquity, many of their ancestors being 
fixed here before the Norman Conquest; their 
loyalty; and their hospitality:” and William 
Smith, some time Rouge Dragon Pursuivant, 
called Cheshire the mother and nurse of the 
gentility of England. Can we think of it—not- 
withstanding its alliterative association with 
cheese and cats—otherwise than as the rendezvous 
of armies, the scene of tournaments, the seat of 
chivalry ? 

Look where we may, Old England is lovely. See 
sparkling Derbyshire—“ the amphitheatre of re- 
nowned persons ;” read what gentle Philip Kinder 
said of its inhabitants in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century: “The common sort of people, 
out of a genuine reverence, not forced by feare or 
institution, doe observe those of larger fortunes, 
courteous and readie to show the waies and helpe 
@ passenger: you may say they are lazie and idle 
in {a better sense, for (except the grooves) they 
have not whereon to set themselves on worke, for 
all theire harvest and sede tyme is finished in six 
weeks; the rest of their tyme they spend in 
fothering y° cattle, mending their stone enclosures, 
and in sports. The countrie women here are 
chast and sober, very diligent in their huswifery ; 
they hate idleness, love and obey their husbands. 
Your merry wives of Bentley will sometimes look 
in y° glass, chirpe a cup merrily, yet not indecently. 

In the Peake they are much given to dance after 
the baggpipes; almost every towne hath a bagg- 
pipe in it.” Mary Queen of Scots passed a 
considerable portion of her eighteen years of 
captivity in this good company. In 1569 she was 
at Winfield Manor House, and again in the same 
agreeable quarters in 1584; in 1570 she was for 
some months at Chatsworth; and four times, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury escorted her to Buxton for 
the benefit of her health. Glittering Derbyshire, 
where the highways sparkle with marcasite, and 
springs of water gush out by the road side, and 
where there are peaks, and parks, and caves, and 
caverns innumerable, and subterranean stores of 
lead, iron, calamine, black-jack, fluor, gypsum, 
coals, and marble, how pictorial are thy ways! 
Those who have visited Haddon Hall, with its 
terraces and tapestry ; Chatsworth associated with 
so much that is good and great ; Hardwicke Hall, 
sweet Matlock bath, Bakewell, Buxton, and 
Castleton, have laid by in their memories geo- 
graphical romances that will almost bring healing 
to a sick couch to recall, Must it not be pleasant 
to be able to call to mind the pretty local custom 
of dressing the five wells at Tissington ? Boards 
are cut to the shape and size of the ornament to 
be applied to the well, on which a coat of moist 
clay is laid. In this clay the petals of flowers are 
stuck, to form by combinations of different colours, 


decoration is then placed at the back of the 
spring which appears to trickle’ out of it. The 
ceremony takes place on Holy Thursday, when 
there is service in the church and a procession to 
the wells, at which the three psalms for the day 
with the Epistle and Gospel, are read, one at each 
well. Flowery, bowery, showery Derbyshire! 
Izaak{Walton and Charles Cotton angled in thy 
streams and loved thee well ! 

Another very instructive manner in which to 
spend a holiday at home, is to pursue a certain 
department of study. Apart from the works of 
art usually seen by tourists, there are, scattered 
over this country, countless curiosities of archi- 
tecture, of which but little account has been 
hitherto rendered, and much information would 
be gained by personal inspection. Among these 
we might direct attention to wayside chapels; 
though some of them have been examined. Ona 
stone bridge over the Calder, in Yorkshire, 
Edward lV. erected a chapel to the memory of 
his father, who was slain there. Bishop Pudsey 
built a bridge at Elvete, witb, according to 
Davies, two chapels upon it. Although the latter 
have disappeared, the facts of such buildings 
having been frequently erected have led to the 
placing of similar structures elsewhere, the new 
church built over the canal in Birmingham being 
a case in point. All information to be gathered 
concerning such as still exist is therefore likely to 
be serviceable. 

Crypts would form a good especial subject for 
archzological investigation. Our examples are 
not very numerous. There is the Saxon crypt at 
Repton, in Derbyshire, in which several of the 
Saxon kings were buried; Wilfred’s newly found 
crypt beneath Hexham Abbey Church ; the same 
Saxon prelate’s crypt at Ripon, with the narrow 
opening on the wall, called St. Wilfred’s needle, 
through which women were passed to prove their 
chastity ; the newly emptied crypt beneath the 
fine Norman church at Bamborough, on the 
Northumbrian coast, which had gradually filled 
with sand, blown in from the sandy churchyard 
in which Grace Darling is buried, and from the 
shore beyond, and had passed from the memory 
of man till accidentally discovered; and the crypts 
beneath our cathedrals, (The “undercroft” of 
Canterbury Cathedral was assigned to the Wal- 
loons by Queen Elizabeth, in 1568, who intro- 
duced and established the art of silk weaving 
there). 

Celtic circles, the homes, forts, and places of 
worship of the ancient Britons, present another 
curious object for a summer’s ramble. The huge 
monoliths at Stonehenge and Abury must have 
been the lions of Ancient Britain. In Northum- 
berland, in the Cheviot district, there are Celtic 
remains of a different order, and yet linked with 
these. Weallude to the inscribed rocks. Cropping 
out of the surface in wild parts of the country 
are the scalps of huge rocks, cunningly and 
puzzlingly inscribed with a vast number of con- 
centric grooves. A short time ago, groove-like 
marks of a similar character to those at Linhope, 
in Northumberland, were discovered on the under 
side of one of the stones at Stonehenge. This 
fact had hitherto escaped observation, and the 
inquiry might be followed up with advantage. 
And, as we have formerly mentioned, there are 
Celtic forts and huts and temples in the Cheviot 
district, which present us with the outlines of the 
life of the Celtic inhabitants Julius Cesar found 
drawn up in array to oppose his legions. 

It has ever been an impulse of the human mind 
to set up a stone or stones to mark any important 
event. When Jacob journeyed between Beer- 
sheba and Haram he set up the stone on which 
he had slept, to form a pillar, and poured oil 
upon it; and when he made the covenant with 
Laban, he took a stone and set it up for 
a pillar, and by his orders a heap of stones was 
also gathered together as a further memorial of 
the compact. Joshua set up twelve stones in the 
midst of Jordan, to mark the place where the 
feet of the priest which bare the ark had stood, 
and twelve more in Gilgal; and the Israelites to 
whom was apportioned the country beyond Jordan 
set up one stone as a testimony that they con- 
stituted but one nation with their brethren on 
the other side. In the same way, our Medieval 
ancestors set up stones of elaborate workmanship 
to mark the site of particular events ; but imbued 
with a strong Christian feeling, they chose the 
form of a cross for their landmarks. 

The Queen Eleanor’s crosses are the first ex- 
amples that the mind will recall. A little to the 
north-east of the twenty-fourth mile-stone, on the 
Morpeth and Wooler road, stands a monument 
called Percy’s Cross, erected on the battle-field in 


Hungerford and Ross, in 1463, encountered the 


forces of Edward IV., and died bravely fighting 
for his king, Henry VI., although his companions 
fled at the commencement of the fight. This 


pillar is sculptured with the arms of Percy and 
Lucy. At Lilburn, on the border, was a large 


cairn of stones, called the “ Apronful of stones,” 


the collection of which was ascribed to his 
Satanic Majesty ; when some brave wights under. 


took to repair the road with them, they were 


found to cover the base and fragments of a cross 
with four rows of steps. One mile east of Durham 
stands Neville Cross, to commemorate a remark- 
able battle fought there on the 17th of October, 
1346, in the reign of Edward III. Of Durham, 
the legend of St. Cuthbert says :—‘ This reverend 
and aged abbey is seated in the heart of the citty, 
advanced upon the shoulders of a high hill, and 
encompassed againe with the higher hills, that 
he who hath seene the situation of this citty, hath 
seen the map of Sion, and may save a journey to 
Jerusalem. Shee is girded almost round with 
the renowned river Weer, in which, as in a glass 
of crystall, she might once have beheld the beauty, 
but now the ruine of her walls.” 
The handsome cross at Chichester, the Runic 
cross at Bewcastle, and market crosses generally, 
might come into this group. In Derbyshire there 
are sculptured crosses in the churchyards of Bake- 
well, Eyam, Blackwell, Bradburn, Mellor, and 
Taddington ; and most of our counties will be 
found to possess as many. In Cumberland there 
are crosses in the churchyards at Irton, Gosforth, 
Croglen, Dearham, and Muncaster; and at St. 
Bride’s and at Penrith, in the same county, are 
examples of memorials formed of two pillars. 
Surely a sketch-book full of these relics would be 
an instructive souvenir. Chantrey drew some of 
those in Derbyshire, for the illustrations to 
Rhodes’s “ Peak Scenery.” And, that memorial 
crosses are not things of the past, we have just 
realized in the selection of a cross for the greatest 
monument of modern times to the memory of the 
best of princes, 
Hermitages, generally so still, green, cool, and 
secluded, and the subject of a recent paper which 
we printed, would form a holidaylike subject of 
investigation. Nor are they altogether so Medizval 
a subject as would appear at first sight. In the 
village of Intakes, Derbyshire, there was, a few 
years ago, and probably is still, a chapel, with a 
house adjoining it, on which was inscribed the 
following inscription, dated 1723 :— 

‘* Francis Brown, in his old age, 

Did build him here a hermitage.’ 

The parish register shows that this eccentric 
individual lived till the year 1731. There are 
more ancient cells at Knaresborough, Nottingham, 
Finchale, Warkworth,’ Farne Island, Corby, Win- 
ster, &c. 
Most of us could afford to know more about 
chauntries. They are often confused with other 
buildings. Hermitages were sometimes chaun- 
tries ; so it comes to pass that any small ecclesias- 
tical-looking building is thought to have been a 
chauntry. Grammar-schools, town-halls, tombs, 
spires (there are examples in Kent and Surrey 
village churches, of oak spires), and lych-gates, are 
further subjects fit for a collection of sketches and 
measurements. 

Those engaged in any of the manual depart- 
ments of the building and decorative arts, would 
do well to contrive, in their holidays, to view 
masterpieces in the particular art with which they 
are connected. The smith should turn his steps 
in directions where he could see ironwork in its 
perfection and variety; the joiner and carver to 
those churches and mansions where choice wood- 
work is to be seen; and so on. Every cathedral 
that we have, is a museum of the building arts, 12 
which something can be learned. The grilles and 
other ironwork of tombs, or gates, or doors, and the 
memorial brasses, should be lessons to the smith ; 
the stained glass should be as diligently conned by 
those engaged in its manufacture; the bells, by 
founders; the stalls and other timberwork, by 
joiners and carvers; the glazing, by glaziers; a0 
the stonework by masons; and the whole desig? 
and its details should be carefully conside 
together and apart, by the architectural student. 

England, with thy pleasant meadows starred 
with buttercups and days-eyes and lips-of-cows, 
watered with such dainty streams, rush-lock 
pebble-bedded, moss-brinked, willow-shaded, — 
rushing and rippling free by turns; thy dells an 
dingles, sprinkled with anemones, violets, prim 
roses, blue-bells, foxgloves, forget-me-nots, eye- 
bright, plumed thistles, ferns and berries, in — 
seasons; thy towns enriched with the wealth 0 
ages, with their fluted and ruled house-tops an 








@ mosaic pattern or legend. This flowery, bowery, 


which Sir Ralph Percy, accompanied by the Lords 


graceful spires rising from their midst, and human- 
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kind swarming in the ways between; thy cities, 
bravely decked by architecture, what a feast of 
beauty thou hast spread beforeus! Two hundred 
ears ago, thinking only of the Thames, crowned 
with ships and swans, a German poet wrote— 
«© We saw so many woods and princely bowers, 

Sweet fields, brave palaces, and stately towers, 

So many gardens dress’d with curious care, 

That Thames with royal Tiber may compare.” 


If this were true of Thamesis in Stuart times, how 
much more must it be so now? Of our father- 
land we all must feel— 
« No brook may pass along, 
Nor hillock rise, but hath its song; 


Nor field, wood, copse, nor crag is seen 
Where inspiration hath not been.”’ 








HINTS TO WORKING PEOPLE ABOUT 
THE HOUSES THEY LIVE IN. 


WE have just now before us, a re-issue of tracts 
by the Manchester and Salford Sanitary Assgcia- 
tiov, from which we condense the following notes, 
which may be usefully read by the working people 
and others in all parts of the kingdom; for, the 
value of health to the working man and his family 
will be best understood by those who have seen 
the misery, suffering, and poverty which are caused 
when a workman, the head of a family, is stricken 
with sickness. Attending to the following rules 
would be the means of saving many valuable 
lives. 

Wherever a working man and his family may 
live, whether in a neat cottage or a wretched 
cellar, everything in and about his dwelling should 
be neat and clean. 

Nothing in the way of cleansing tends more to 
keep away fever, cholera, and infectious diseases, 
than the frequent and proper use of lime in the 
washing of ceilings and walls of houses. Working 
men should, therefore, lime-wash in the spring of 
every year, and oftener, if necessary, all walls not 
papered or painted, and every ceiling of their 
dwellings, and every privy or ash-pit outside 
their dwellings. It is suggested that lime-washing 
may be done by a man or his wife, ata very trifling 
cost, And the best plan for doing this, is to brush 
away the dust, and wash the walls with clean 
water: the lime-washing brush may be used for 
this purpose. To make the lime-wash, slake the 
lime in clean water only. Let the lime be as fresh 
as possible, as it is spoiled by lying very long in 
the open air. The lime-wash, when made, should 
be about the thickness of cream. Lay on the first 
coat as quickly as you can, because lime-wash does 
most good when it is hot. Lay on a second coat 
as soon as the first is so dry that it does not rub 
away when the brush is used. 

One pennyworth of lime ought to be enough 
for each cottage room; and a brush may be hired 
at many shops for a trifle, on leaving a small sum 
until it is returned. There is, therefore, little 
excuse for dirty walls. 

In re-papering rooms, let the old paper be care- 
fully cleaned off, and the walls washed, before the 
new paper is put on; because when dirty paper 
and old paste are covered up, they are liable to 
mould and rot, and the vapour from anything 
rotting is a fruitful cause of disease. 

Occupiers of rooms should call upon the land- 
lord to put on new paper when the old becomes 
dirty, but they should not wantonly soil or damage 
the walls; for in such things want of care is want 
of honesty, Sink-holes, both inside and outside 
the dwelling, require to be looked to. If they 
send up bad smelis, point this out to the landlord 
or his agent, and do not be satisfied until they 
a trapped. Next follows an illustrated account 
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The simple directions for learning the contents 
of rooms, which were printed some time ago in one 
of our articles on Manchester, are next given; and 
there it is noted, that when the size of a room is 
known in cubic feet, it must be considered how 
many persons are to live or sleep in it, ia order to 
know how many cubic feet of space there are for 
the breathing supply of each person. 

No one will think that the health of an indus- 
trious working man and his family needs less care 
than that of a criminal in his prison ceil. Prison 
cells are now generally warmed and ventilated, 
and the number of cubic feet of space allowed 
each prisoner is as follows. 

Each cell in the Surrey County Prison contains 
819 cubic feet; in the Knutsford House of 
Correction, 910 cubic feet ; and in the Manchester 
City Prison, 843} cubic feet. If above 800 cubic 
feet. of space are necessary for one prisoner, it 
would seem that a room which contains little more 
than 600 cubic feet is foo small for a working 
man and his family. 

Let us suppose the room which contains 630 
cubic feet, to be slept in by three persons (a man, 
his wife, and child); the 630, divided by 3, will 
give only 210 cubic feet for each persen. 

It is seldom possible for working men to hire 
houses or rooms in which anything like the 
space allowed for prisoners can be cbtained for 
themselves and families; but when the space is 
reduced, the opportunities for good ventilation 
become the more necessary; and if working men 
would measure their sleeping and living rooms, 
and see how little space they allow for each mem- 
ber of their family, and how badly their small 
rooms are ventilated, they would cease to wonder 
at the fevers and sickness from which they so 
often suffer. When they are living in rooms too 
small, overcrowded or ill-ventilated, their wisest 
course is to look about their neighbourhood, or 
elsewhere, and see if they cannot find more 
healthful accommodation. They had better pay 
a little more rent, if need be, than get themselves 
or their families laid on a sick bed. 

Persons who live in confined courts and entries, 
or in damp cellars, have no reason tc be surprised 
if they suffer more than other people from fever, 
cholera, rheumatism, and infectious diseases. And 
if, in the midst of such courts and entries, there 
are open ash-pits and middens, or the privies 
common to a number of houses, a man must ex- 
pect not only to pay the penalty of having sickness 
in his family, but so long as he exposes his wife 
and children to the use of such places, he has him- 
self to blame if their habits become immodest and 
disgusting. 

The followiag rules should be carefully attended 
to by working men, and they would be useful to 
many others when they are in search of a house or 
rooms :— 

1. Not to take a house or rooms on the open 
bank of a sewer, river, or near any standing 
water or offensive works. 

2. Not to take a house or rooms without regard 
to the sufficiency of the size in respect to the 
family. 

3. Not to take a house or rooms when the land- 
lord will not undertake to keep the drains free 
from bad smells. 

4, Not to take a house or rooms which are 
blocked up at the back, and where a through 
draught cannot be made by opening doors and 
windows, both at the back and front. 

5. Not to take a house or rooms where any 
room is over a midden, ashpit, or privy, or where 
the privies face the houses. 

6. Under no circumstances whatever to occupy 
a cellar, and always to seek for bed-rooms in which 
there are fireplaces, and windows that readily 
open at both top and bottom. 

And lastly, let working men consider whe- 
ther, in the present day, they need want good 
cottage - houses, neatly furnished, and a little 
ready money in the savings’ bank, if they will 
keep from the beer-shop, vicious companions, &c. 
And if a wife wants to have a neat house and 
a good husband, she should keep at home, and 
instead of gossipping with her neighbours, em- 
ploy herself diligently in mending and making 
for her husband and childrens; always ready 
to welcome him at meal-time, or after his 
work, with good temper, with an appearance of 
tidiness about her house, with a clean person, 
clean children, clean floor, clean furniture, clean 
hearth, clean fireplace, bright grate, bright “tins,” 
and the family meals nicely and punctually pre- 
pared. Leta good wife be saving in expenditure, 
and avoid the pawn-shop and the hawking pedlar 
or tally-man, and she will seldom: want the means, 
not only of keeping her family out of debt, but 
also of going with ready money to the best 


markets, and buying everything she wants to the 
best advantage. 

Such is the excellent and most valuable teaching 
of one of these tracts; and the whole of them are 
so useful and so plain, that they can be readily 
understood by any person. The circulation of 
them by thousands amongst the population of 
the metropolis and large towns, would be of the 
greatest advantage. We will again remind our 
readers that the tracts can be had for distribu- 
tion at a very small sum, and that they may be 
obtained in London, of Knight & Co. 





THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
THE CHAPEL. 

At the meeting of the Ecclesiological Society in 
the Tower, to which we have already referred, 
Mr. J. H. Parker, addressing the visitors in the 
Chapel of the White Tower, gave a description of 
that excellent example of architecture of the 
period. We may usefully place it before our 
readers. Mr. Parker said, the place where they 
were assembled, was the Chapel Royal of William 
the Conqueror and William Rufus, built by Gun- 
dulph, bishop of Rochester, the great architect of 
his day, and that it afforded a specimen of the 
state to which the art of building in stone had then 
attained,—England being not behind other coun- 
tries in this respect. The buildings of Normandy, 
or any other part of Europe, at the time, were in 
much the same state of progress in the art. He 
then spoke as follows:—The original part of the 
church of St. Stephen, at Caen, which was build- 
ing at the same time, is very little in advance of 
this; and yet the inhabitants of Caen and its 
neighbourhood were considered the best masons in 
Europe, from the admirable quality of the stone 
they had to build with, the facility of getting it, 
and the ease with which it is worked. We see, then, 
the fallacy of supposing that our rich Norman 
buildings, such as Iffley church, are in the Nor- 
man style as imported at the time of the Con- 
quest; the Anglo-Norman style was gradually 
developed in England and Normandy alike, during 
the century which followed the Conquest. 

We see here that the aisles are vaulted with 
groined vaults, but without ribs, and that the 
arches are quite plain, round headed, with flat 
soffits and square edges, and no mouldings; ribs 
and other mouldings and ornaments did not come 
into use until the twelfth century. The central 
space, being itself narrow, is vaulted with a plain 
barrel-vault, the earliest kind of vaulting ; and we 
see, by the enormous thickness of the walls and 
massiveness of the pillars, what great precautions 
were considered necessary to carry a stone vault. 
The builders did not venture to carry a vault over 
a wide space, for more than half a century after this 
vault was built ; and to build this, required all the 
skill of the best masons of the day. 

The east end, as you see, is a semicircular apse, 
with the procession path round it: the peculiar 
English fashion of a square east end, not having 
then come into use. The massive round piers or 
pillars have capitals of the simplest form, the 
mere cube with the angles rounded off. This is 
the earliest type of the Norman capital, from 
which all the other varieties were gradually de- 
veloped. The abacus, which is the only moulding 
used, is merely in the form of a tile with the lower 
edge chamfered off. There is nothing here re- 
quiring the use of the chisel, nothing but what 
could be perfectly well executed with the pick or 
hammer. The two western capitals, which have 
a little ornament, consisting in the sunk star- 
pattern, rest upon the abacus: even this is so 
shallow that it hardly requires the chisel; and 
there is great reason to believe that this ornament 
was executed afterwards. It is a common ob- 
servation that whenever the capitals are within 
easy reach, they have often been carved afterwards, 
and perhaps long afterwards, as in the early work 
at Westminster, and in the crypt at Canterbury. 
But when the capitals are in places not easily 
accessible, they remain uncarved. 

The triforium gallery in this chapel is of the 
same width and nearly the same height as the 
aisle below, and has a similar arcade in front of it. 
In this instance we cannot call it the blind story, 
for there is no clerestory above it, and it has 
windows at the back of it, and is as light as any 
part of the chapel. Unfortunately the windows 
have all been modernized, one only being suffi- 
ciently perfect to serve as a model for the restora- 
tion of the others. You observe the enormous 
thickness of the walls of this chapel, and of the 
whole of this keep, and the passages in the thick- 
ness of the walls in each story, and, indeed, two 





in each principal story; for, the principal rooms 
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were of the same height as this chapel, and there 
are passages communicating on the same level 
both with the aisle and with the triforium. In 
these upper passages a number of guards could be 
placed quite out of sight from men below, and 
Shakespeare alludes to this practice. You will ob- 
serve that the walls of this keep are built entirely 
of rubble or concrete, and that ashlar or cut stone 
is very sparingly used for the dressings only. This 
is the mode of construction of all Bishop Gun- 
dulph’s buildings, and is characteristic of the 
buildings of his period. Ashlar masonry for the 
facing of walls did not come into general use 
until after his time; and all early ashlar work is 
distinguished by the very wide joints of mortar 
between the stones. The exterior of the White 
Tower (as the early Norman Keep has always been 
called, probably ever since it was new, and there- 
fore conspicuous by its whiteness,) has been so 
much tampered with at different periods, that it is 
now difficult to see whether it was originally cased 
with ashlar or not; but as it was the royal palace 
it is more probable that it was: at all events, the 
turrets were; and it has quoins of ashlar, some 
parts of which are original. The windows are 
modern throughout the building, with the excep- 
tion of one, as before mentioned. 

Bishop Gundulph’s own Norman Keep, in 
which he resided at Malling, although so far a 
ruin that it has no roof or flooring remaining, is 
in a more perfect state for the antiquary than 
this, because it has not been at all altered. It is 
built entirely of rubble, and is far more rude than 
this royal castle. It must also have been built 
some years earlier, and his time was one of very 
rapid progress in the art of building. 

In the White Tower, the lower story was 
vaulted, as usual, for the security of the stores; 
but the principal chamber or hall is separated 
from the council-chamber above it by a wooden 
floor only, carried on wooden posts; and this is 
probably the original arrangement, although the 
mouldings show that the actual timbers are pro- 
bably of the time of Richard II. There is a very 
singular arrangement here,—an opening of consi- 
derable size in the middle of this floor; and this 
is said to be part of the original arrangement; if 
80, it is something quite new, and requires further 
inquiry and investigation; but it appears to me 
incredible that it can have been part of the origi- 
nal arrangement. It would render all the secrets 
of the council chamber open to the ears of any 
one in the hall below, and must have been very 
inconvenient in many ways; still, the authorities 
seem strong upon the point, and it is possible that 
this opening in the floor was left for the purpose 
of passing up rapidly, in time of siege, the large 
stones or other missiles necessary for the defence. 
In Rochester Castle, which was built about forty 
or fifty years after this, there is a large well in the 
partition wall in the centre of the castle, with 
openings to it from each floor, which, by means of 
a pulley at the top, would enable the defenders to 
pass up either buckets of water or anything else 
that they required. There is no such contrivance 
in the White Tower, and the opening in the floor 
may possibly have been a primitive arrangement 
for the same purpose. 

The parapet and the inner turrets have been 
entirely altered, and have lost all their original 
features. The ogee cupolas on the turrets are said 
to be of the time of Henry VIII., and afford a 
picturesque outline by which the Tower is gene- 
rally known, and in any restoration I should not 
be disposed to alter them. This keep was, no 
doubt, surrounded by earthworks, a deep ditch or 
JSosse, and high mound or vallum with wooden 
palisades on the top, according to the custom of 
the time, and had wooden buildings within that 
enclosure for the use of the garrison. But the 
keep was the royal palace of the first two Norman 
kings. This massive keep, however necessary for 
defence, was soon found a very gloomy and incon- 
venient habitation, and ceased to be much used 
even in the twelfth century ; the lords preferring 
to live in the wooden buildings within the enceinte ; 
and in the thirteenth century, when they built 
the outer walls of stone, they soon also erected 
more commodious habitations of stone within those 
walls. The outer wall and towers, with the gate- 
house and barbican, which form the chief fortifica- 
tion of the Tower, are of the time of Henry IIT. 
and Edward I., and we have the prison chambers 
in these towers, but we have no remains of any 
palace here of that period. 

Mr. Beresford Hope, following, after describing 
the condition of the chapel as he tirst saw it, or cut 
up into two floors stuffed with records, and white- 
washed, called attention to the peculiarities of 
St. John’s Chapel as a Chapel Royal. He pointed 
out its minster-like character in spite of its ex- 





treme smallness, and noted in particular the 
unusual fact of its vertical elevation being divided 
between the arcade and the triforium. The key 
to this almost unique arrangement was to be found 
in the fact that the upper or triforium story was 
in reality the “ Royal Closet,” and no doubt used 
by the sovereign and court, the retainers gather- 
ing below; as the royal apartments were at its 
level, and opened into the triforium. Such closets 
were common and allowable in the chapels of 
sovereigns and nobles in all ages. He also 
observed that when he first visited the chapel, the 
two extreme pillars of the apse still retained the 
grooves into which the altar stone was inserted, 
proving that from the small size of the building, 
the altar did not stand forward as in most apsidal 
churches. Unluckily, workmen in their igno- 
rance, had obliterated the marks, 


TRAITORS’ GATE, 


A small view of this gate appeared with other 
scraps from the Tower, in the number of the 
Builder following the visit.* Mr. Benjamin 
Ferrey writing to Notes and Queries, says :— 
“ Few people can be aware of the solemn grandeur 
which this water-gate must have presented in 
bygone times, when its architectural features 
were unmutilated. Gateways and barbicans to 
castles are usually bold and striking in their 
design ; but a water-gate of this kind, in its per- 
fect, state, must have been quite unique.” The 
internal features, however, now, can scarcely be 
discerned. The general plan of the structure con- 
sists of an oblong block, each corner having an 
attached round turret of large dinensions. The 
south archway, which formed the water approach 
from the Thames, guarded by a portcullis, is now 
effectually closed by a wharf occupying the entire 
length of the Tower. ‘The water,” he continues, 
“originally flowed through the base of the gate- 
house, and extended probably beyond the north side 
of it to the Traitors’ Steps, as they were called. 
Here the superincumbent mass of the gateway 
is supported by an archway of extraordinary 
boldness. Unlike the south entrance, which 
is of moderate span, this segmental arch, with 
a double order of moulding, spans the entire 
width of the front from turret to turret— 
a distance of more than 60 feet. Such an arch, 
I think, is not to be found in any other gate- 
way, and is a piece of masterly construction. 
A staircase in the north-west turret conducts 
to the galleries, or wall passages, formed on a 
level with the tops of the archway. These 
passages are lighted by loopholes through the 
outer walls, and have a breastwork on the inner 
faces, pierced and crenellated, so that each side of 
the gateway could be guarded by soldiers, com- 
manding the space below as well as the outside. 
A little above these passages can be traced the 
stone corbels, from which the stone-groining of 
the gateway originally sprang. The four angular 
turrets are approached by the wall passages. Each 
turret has two tiers of chambers, well worthy of 
examination. They are beautifully groined, 
having elegant vaulting shafts with capitals and 
bases, The spandrils of the groins are tilled with 
alternate courses of light and dark stone. A 
lancet window on each side (for the rooms are 
octangular within) lights the apartment. No 
stranger, on looking at the Traitors’ Gate as it is 
now encumbered, could possibly form an idea of 
its ancient dignity. The whole of the upper part 
is crammed with offices, and disfigured in every 
possible manner; and the gloom of the Traitors’ 
Gate is now broken up by the blatant noise of 
steam-machinery for hoisting and packing war 
weapons.” 

The vibration of the machinery has already so 
shaken the south-east turret, that it is now shored 
up in order to prevent its falling. 

Mr. Ferrey remarks that the enormous size of 
the north archway must have been for the admis- 
sion of several barges or vessels to pass within the 
present boundary of the gateway walls, when the 
outer portcullis was closed; whilst that the 
Thames once penetrated further to the north. 








MEDIEVAL EMBROIDERY. 


AT a recent meeting of the Durham and 
Northumberland Architectural and Archzological 
Society, a paper was read by Mr. Street on 
“Ancient Embroidery,” illustrated by specimens 
of the art. 

Mr. Street, in commencing, expressed the 
pleasure he had in preparing the lecture, believing 
it was the duty of architects, whenever they had 





* See p. 460, ante. 





the opportunity, to show their respect and 
sympathy for those engaged in the same pursuits 
as themselves, though for pure love of the subject, 
Architecture owed very much, if not all, its ad. 
vance in the past few years tothe interest which 
amateurs had taken in it; and it had, for various 
reasons, seemed well for him that he should take 
up a subordinate subject in addressing them.* He 
proposed, therefore, to give a lecture on ancient 
embroidery, with a view to illustrate the examples 
of that ancient art preserved in the cathedral; 
and in part to induce some of his fair hearers to 
imitate their sisters of a past age, and give up 
their miserable cross-stitch and crochet, and 
imitate some of the ancient embroidery, which was 
full of beauty. In ancient times, the art of 
embroidery was held in high repute. Richard I.’s 
wife was a famous embroiderer ; and Henry III. 
had many embroidered vestments made by one 
Mable, of Worcester. It was a mistake, however, 
to give credit to the ladies for all the old 
embroideries: men attempted to vie with them; 
and the profession of embroidery was commonly 
pursued by men. The prices they got for works 
of their art were enormous. One vestment for 
the Bishop of Hereford cost 300/.; and Henry III. 
gave for a bishop’s mitre 1,2007. There were 
various kinds of work, and each varied from age 
toage. The tissues taken from the coffin of St, 
Cuthbert, thirty-five years ago, were of Eastern 
origin, but he could not hazard a guess as to the 
age, There was no other example of the same kind 
in England; but in France and Germany there were 
several. The probability was that many of these 
tissues were brought back by the Crusaders from 
the East. They were used for inclosing the 
bodies of distinguished men, when buried, or as 
veils on either side of the altar. Those found in 
St. Cuthbert’s coffin were so much decayed, and so 
rotten, that they could not be exhibited on occa- 
sions like that. ‘The duty of their guardians was 
not to allow them to be handled by any one. They 
were now rolled together, and must suffer every 
time they were rolled and unrolled. He trusted 
to hear they were carefully preserved; and he 
recommended that they be put into frames. They 
should be carefully preserved, as the loss of these 
unique remains would be greatly deplored. It 
was customary to wrap the bodies of monks and 
nuns in their vestments ; and in the case of Cuth- 
bert, being a saint, the very best would be used. 
They were enabled to say, almost with certainty, 
when these silk tissues were put into his coffin. 
He was buried in 698, and in 1104 the coffin was 
opened, and a full description of the robes in it 
was given by the contemporary monk Reginald. 
The former robes were removed, and replaced by 
others of more beautiful tissue. There could be 
no doubt he referred to the robes now in the 
library of the cathedral, and taken from the 
saint’s coffin thirty-five years ago. For farther 
information, he referred them to Dr. Raine’s 
description of the vestments. He next described 
the two ways in which ancient embroideries were 
executed ; and said, if they wished to have really 
effective work, they must have the same materials 
as of old. The vestments of the clergy were most 
sumptuous; and those most commonly embroidered 
were the amice, the alb, the girdle, the stole, the 
maniple, the chasuble, the dalmatique, and the 
cope. Many of these vestments were worn long 
after the Reformation. Those in the Cathedral 
of Durham were used until they were worn out 
and unfit to use, and appear to have been given 
up solely on that ground. Copes were still used at 
coronations. The numbers of these vestments pos- 
sessed by the Church in former times were almost 
incredible; and the remains of them left no diffi- 
culty in studying that old work in both its style and 
age. He gave illustrations of styles and age; and 
hoped the details he had given would induce some 
of his fair hearers to take up the work. The 
thirteenth century embroidery was in every way 
superior to that of the fifteenth. Much was now 
being done all over the country; and he hoped 
that when churches in this neighbourhood were 
being restored, some ladies would be found to give 
up some portion of their time and talents to the 
adorning of God’s house. If not, there were 
sisters of mercy who would give their aid in this 
good work; and there were also ladies connected 
with the Church Needlework Institute, who would 
give aid and instruction to ladies willing to engage 
in the work, to which their sisters of the middle 
ages devoted themselves with so much success. 








* The historic and antiquarian interest of buildings,— 
and with English amateurs, chiefly buildings of one 
class,—rather than architecture, the art, is what has been 
advanced by the proceedings of non-professional societies. 
As to our art, that may have been advantageously 
affected through the medium ; but in some respects the 
proceedings have operated antagonistically.—Ep. 
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To what purpose? The furniture of their own 
houses might be decorated in the way the houses 
of old were adorned ; and better still would it be 
to offer their handiwork for the service of the 
Church, and devote some of their time and talent 
to the decoration of God’s house. There was 
ample opportunity for such offerings, and no dis- 
position to throw difficulties in the way of those 
who make them. A great number of altar cloths 
had been embroidered of late years, and the num- 
ber of those willing to work was increasing. The 
architect of the Temple was directed to work with 
the art of the embroiderer ; and every architect 
who aimed at building a church worthy of its holy 
purpose must welcome all who would give their 
help in making fitting furniture. He concluded 
by quoting the words of Mr. Prebendary James, 
of Peterborough, who had said :—‘ There is no 
material or workmanship which God has given us 
which has not its fitting place in His house, and 
which may not be rightly employed there, with- 
out idolatry and without superstition.” 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 


THERE is one circumstance in which the National 
Gallery of Great Britain surpasses the galleries of 
all other countries—its position: it occupies, 
confessedly, “ the finest site in Europe.” Go into 
whatever capital cities we may,—Paris, Berlin, 
Dresden, Munich,—cities on this side the Alps or 
on the other; though their public galleries of 
painting stand in commanding situations in har- 
mony with the precious works of the great 
masters, Italian, Flemish, Dutch, German, Spanish, 
and French, which they contain, yet there is not 
one that can boast so fine, so noble, so eminent a 
situation as our own. It crowns with its facade, 
once thought to be handsome, that place in our 
metropolis which has been more especially con- 
secrated to the memory of those whom their 
country delights to honour. Here we have set up 
our columns and statues to the great and good; 
here our heroes receive perpetual ovations, and 
our public fountains, our only ones, send up their 
streams,—symbolical, perhaps, of the living water 
of that perennial stream which renovates per- 
petually the remembrance of their deeds. Here, 
in fact, we have a sort of British Capitol, and 
there is plenty of space yet unoccupied. The 
National Gallery, standing where it does, gives, 
nominally, and that is enough for most people, a 
national character to the entire site. It is true 
a national bank would do this also; but then the 
paintings within, though they do not quite har- 
monize with the statues without, keep up at least a 
fine-art connexion with them: our great men are 
in front, our great masters in the rear. We all 
remember the congenial association of statues and 
monuments in the Piazza at Florence through 
which we pass to the. productions of the great 
painters in the gallery of the Ufizi beyond. The 
Florentine Academy is in a comparatively remote 
part of the city. But the claim of our National 
Gallery to retain its own place, is based on some- 
thing more substantial than sentimental associa- 
tion. It has right and justice on its side, and a 
supreme title to remain where it was originally 
planted ; and it has a much better claim to the 
protection of the Legislature than its associate 
and neighbour, 

We all know the great influence of the Royal 
Academy. It has the privilege of private andi- 
ences, and of a “personal relation” to the sove- 
reign: with her Majesty’s Ministers it annually 
prt convivial relations; and by the applica- 
pn & most potent argument, eats its way into 

a © hearts of foes as well as friends. The National 

allery stands almost friendless; until lately, not 
ar its own trustees cared much about it; but it 
Seat a on growing and growing, until it has 
ia both imal gallery, fully entitled 
pe Seth +f e house, The Commissioners, 

muc disposed to sacrifice it, use a singu- 

lar sort of logic to cover their premises: t! 
think since ith x promises : they 
: Ce it has been growing up for so many 
a that it will never have done growing ; 
pd Boise like other growths, to maturity 
whan “rags 3 and, therefore, that if it remains 
€e to i. & = ys whole of the edifice be given 
walls pod — ong it will burst through the 
behind, come trun the barracks and buildings 
Pi i naan at, on the contrary, ifit be given up 
artists samen ee a ena sae 
works for exhibitio tt vi Pease pe ~— 
lather oe will always be big enough, 
consist merel, () npg st Bath san 
ber of : ) of a fixed or nearly fixed num- 
works.” Surely they cannot here be 


serious! Works of defunct great masters cannot 
possibly increase more rapidly than the works of 
living artists, who are always themselves in- 
creasing. There are many specimens in our 
National Gallery, which it would be desirable to 
remove on our getting better ones; and the 
majority of the very early works are best reserved 
for those only who desire to see them, as at 
Berlin. Neither should every work offered to the 
collection on that account be admitted into it. 
The whole of the National (iallery, if appropriated 
to its legitimate purpose, would well contain all 
our pictures for at least a hundred years to come. 
The building also possesses capabilities of adapta- 
tion which have not yet been put to the test ; and 
its external character might be embellished at a 
comparatively trifling expense. 

The Royal Academy is known to be rich: not- 
withstanding its gratuitous teaching, it has grown 
wealthy; and some time ago boasted that it could 
erect an edifice for itself, and would, rather than 
be lodged in a by-street: or out-of-the-way place, 
such as the back settlement somewhere behind 
Burlington House, which, though good enough for 
a National Gallery, was very much beneath the 
Royal Academy to settle down in. The Commis- 
sioners also think that the Academy ‘“‘ should be 
viewed as a great national institution for the pro- 
motion of art.” Where is there such to be found 
in Europe? If any academy can lay pretensions 
to this character, it is the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
at Paris, which is an academy in a truly catholic 
sense.* Here painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and engraving grow and flourish in happy com- 
munion. It would take three buildings of the 
size of our National. Gallery to make one such 
academy of the fine arts as this. But the annual 
exhibitions of the French artists do not take place 
here. These are set forth in a still more spacious 
and convenient locality. Formerly the Louvre 
was appropriated to them, but now they are held 
in the Palais de Industrie. But the Academy of 
the Fine Arts at Paris is not peculiarly a great 
national institution: there are Government acade- 
mies of fine arts in the great cities of France, 
quite as national as the “ Ecole” of Paris. If we 
have in England anything which deserves the 
name of a national institution for the promotion 
of art, it is the foundation at South Kensington, 
with its branches and schools spread all over the 
kingdom. But it is obvious why the Commission- 
ers desire to exalt the Academy in Trafalgar-square 
at the expense of ‘other institutions, such as that 
of the British Artists, the Societies of Painters in 
Water Colours, &c. It has a monopoly of political 
interests and court favour which always draws in 
one direction, and serves to invest it with a pres- 
tige that dazzles beholders and throws into com- 
parative obscurity all other societies of artists 
formed on more liberal principles. 

H. C. Bartow, M.D. 





THE DUTCH CHURCH, AUSTIN FRIARS ; 
AND THE CHURCH OF ST. BARTHO- 
LOMEW THE GREAT, WEST SMITH- 
FIELD. 


Tue trustees of the church in Austin Friars are 
to be praised for having listened to remonstrance : 
they have decided on preserving what remains 
of the church. We may observe that statements 
respecting the value of some features of the relic, 
are at variance with one another. Mr. J. H. 
Parker, in the new number of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, after contrasting the omissions of the 
city of London, with what has been done by the 
city of Paris for the historic monuments of the 
French capital, and characterizing the Dutch 
church asa fine and sivgular example of the Gothic 
of the fourteenth century, or of the style as it was 
when the Decorated was being modified, says :— 

“The window tracery is almost wholly Fiamboyant, 
excepting the Jarge west window, whica i3 English De- 
corated. The raouldings have not the depth and richness 
woich English Decorated mouldings usually have; they 
are more jike the poor Fiamboyant meuldings of the Con- 
tinent. One of the peculiarities of English Gothic build- 
ings is the extreme richness and beauty of their moutd- 
ings; those of all foreign countries are poor and shallow 
in comparison, and almost seem like bad imitations of 
the Engli-h Gothic. The richness cf our monldings, and 
the great vari«ty of the forms of our window tracery, are 
two points of considerable importance in the art, in 
which Englis» Gothic is infinitely superior to that of any 
other country.”” 

Mr. Lightly, the architect employed, on the 
other hand, lately stated before the Ecclesiological 
Society, that the windows had been restored so 
often from erdinary builders’ mouldings as to have 








* Some allusion to defects in this French institution, 
so far as architecture is concerned, will be found in cur 
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quite lost their character. What is really valuable, 
added to the plan of the church, is the propor- 
tion and arrangement of the piers and arches. 
Mr. G. G. Scott calls the present portion of the 
original structure, “a noble model of a preaching 
nave,” “being of great size and unusual open- 
ness,” and “a perfect model of what is most prac- 
tically useful in the nave of a church.” The 
columns are certainly slender. 
Mr. Parker is, we apprehend, mistaken in credit- 
ing the class in France, corresponding with our 
ten-pound householders, with an amount of educa- 
tion not possessed by the class here. Statistics 
show that general education is lower in France 
than it is in this country. The appreciation of 
historic monuments starts from sentiment rather 
than education ; albeit there is in France greater 
natural aptitude for the production, and appre- 
ciation, of art, than there is here in England. 

Of the church of St. Bartholomew, Mr. Parker 
says :— 

‘« * * * the very curious and early groined stone 
vaults which have saved the aisles of the church are 
actually made to carry parts of the houses adjoining, and 
the fine old triforium gallery has been entirely destroyed, 
or applied to secular purposes. Part of it, over the north 
aisle, is a school-room ; another portion, at the east end, 
now forms part of a fringe manufactory, built on the site 
of the Lady-chapel, and which extends quite over the 
eastern aisle and the apse, and over part of the south aisle. 
A fire destroyed the rooms over another part of the south 
aisle a few years since, and these have not been rebuilt. 
The walls of the early Norman transepts and part of the 
cloisters were standing within the last thirty years. The 
site of the south transept is now entirely covered by 
houses ; the sites of the north transept and of the nave 
have been preserved as burying-grounds, but so sur- 
rounded by houses that they cannot be rebuilt without an 
enormous additional expense, which might have been 
saved by a little exercise of good taste and good sense, 
even in our own gencration.”’ 





THE CENTENARY OF HOGARTH’S DEATH. 


At the late meeting in the church of St. Bar- 
tholomew, Great Smithfield, the company were 
reminded that this famous English painter was 
there baptised, and that a record of the baptism 
is preserved in the parish register. In the course 
of a very short time, Hogarth will have been dead 
one hundred years, during which period his works 
will have continually increased in repute and value, 
and (it has been already mentioned in the Bui/der) 
the approaching centenary of the great painter’s 
death would be a good opportunity for gathering 
together, as completely as possible, all works of 
his. These would form a very interesting and 
instructive exhibition: we should not only have 
the pictures, but also the prints, drawings, and 
sketches. Such a collection might be the means, 
by the payments for admission, of raising a 
sum of money that might be devoted to some 
purpose which would be honourable to the 
memory of Hogarth, or beneficial to art. In 
order to complete the restoration of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, stained glass might be required; and it 
is suggested, a memorial window could be appro- 
priately placed in some part of the structure 
which is associated with the early days of the 
painter. Mr. Tite, the architect, was born in this 
neighbourhood, aud was also christened in the 
church, as stated at the meeting. 





STEAM CULTURE. 


Oxx of the chief features of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s meeting at Worcester, this year, 
has been a competition between farm steam- 
engines, thrashing-machines, and steam-ploughs. 
On Wednesday, the 15th, these latter implements 
broke ground under the direction of the stewards 
of the department; of the Society’s consulting 
engineer, Mr. Amos, C.E.; and of the four 
engineering and practical judges. The trial-fields, 
at Spetcbley, on the Evesham-road, furnished a 
rather severe test of the power of the different 
machines; the deep soil, with an admixture of 
gravel, being excessively hard and stubborn from 
the long baking of a sunny season, 

One of the greatest novelties in the field, was 
the plan of Messrs. Savory & Son, of Gloucester, 
who hang a 6-feet drum upon friction rollers 
around the boiler of a double cylinder 10-horse 
engine. The cylinders are placed transversely iu 
front of the smoke-box ; and the crank -shaft, puss- 
ing alongside the boiler and within the drum 
(which is a cylindrical shell without arms or 
spokes), carries pinions which gear with internal 
teeth on the drum, and also a screw or worm, 
which actuates one of the travelling wheels when 
the engine is required to advance. The drum, 
being large cnough to carry 500 feet length of 
rope in a single layer of coils, hauls the imple- 
meut by winding up the rope that runs singly 
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across the field, and a similar engine on the oppo- 
site headland pulls the plough again to that end 
of the furrow. A couple of guide-rollers travers- 
ing in front of the drum upon a revolving screw 
shaft, feed the rope on to the drum so regularly 
that no coil grinds against or overlaps another. 
While one engine is hauling, the other is simply 
allowing its drum to run free, besides advancing 
a few feet along the headland into position for the 
next furrow. The implement worked was a 
Fowler’s plough. 

It appears to be established that the stationary 
engine and windlass do not fall much behind the 
moveable engine and anchorage in amount of per- 
formance, provided the rope be well carried clear 
off the ground; and that the employment of one 
engine is most economical and best adapted for 
single farms, though, as proved by Messrs. Fowler 
& Savory, two engines may be most advantageous 
for working by contract, when frequent removals 
and much travelling from field to field are neces- 
sarily encountered. And it is only by hiring a 
steam plough, or else procuring so costly a machine 
by help of a public company, that the small farmer, 
with limited capital, can avail himself of the ex- 
pedition and cheapness of steam-power tillage. 








CONSERVATORIES: GLAZING AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Sir Witr1amM Hooxer obliges us with infor- 
mation concerning the success of the use of the 
coloured glass in the palm-house, at Kew. 

The glass (which has a tinge of green) he says, 
has given entire satisfaction, so that the same 
glass is used for the Winter Garden. 

As to another point, that of the contrivance for 
opening the lights in the Winter Garden, he has 
no reason to speak unfavourably of the contri- 
vance, but the reverse; but he considers that 
more experience is essential to a conclusion,—as 
the lights have hardly as yet been exercised. The 
whole upper lights of the roof being let down in 
the early summer, they have continued so ever 
since,—al/ of them. The time to test the machi- 
nery would be in the autumn, when the opening 
will be regulated by the cold. 








ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT. 


Tue Society for Promoting the Amendment of 
the Law, at their annual meeting lately, appointed 
a committee to consider the Law of Copyright, 
and especially the suggestions contained in a 
paper read by Mr. Serjeant Burke before the 
society, “On the present State of the Law of 
Copyright in Literature and the Fine Arts.” We 
trust that this committee will seek to understand 
the question as it relates to architectural designs, 
both those which are on paper, and those which 
have been once carried into effect in building. 
The report of the society, which speaks of the 
paper as a valuable contribution to the printed 
Transactions, says of the different enactments re- 
lating to copyright :—‘‘ Perhaps no portion of the 
Statute Law exemplifies more forcibly the empiri- 
cal character of our legislation.” This single 
group of correlated Acts would fill a good-sized 
octavo volume. ‘They are placed in the statute 
book in chronological sequence, simply according 
to the date of their enactment; and with so much 
laxity, incoherence, and obscurity have their pro- 
visions been framed, that to interpret their mean- 
ing is one [sic] of great difficulty, if not indeed 
impossible.” The comments of the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the statute law in general, are declared 
by the society to be amply justified by the 
numerous and conflicting statutes on copyright. 

“Instead,” says the Report, “of having one 
law of copyright for paintings, another for litera- 
ture, a third for the drama, and a fourth for 
sculpture, the learned Serjeant recommends that 
protection shall be granted for the same term of 
years in each department, subject to the observ- 
ance of one uniform system of registration. 
The necessity for consolidating these discordant 
statutes is urgent. The task would not present 
greater difficulties than those which have been so 
well overcome in the recent consolidation of the 
criminal law Acts. To that important amendment 
of the law, the early consolidation of the copy- 
right Acts would be a sequel most welcome to 
the legal profession, and most beneficial to the 
country.” 

The general suggestion of consolidation is in 
harmony with that made in our columns,-—most 
recently by Mr. Campin.* Still, the enactment 





* See p. 519, ante. 


needed must be framed with the special know- 
ledge of the circumstances as relating to the 
practice of the profession of architecture. We 
have reason to believe that something might be 
learned from perusal of the numerous pamphlets 
on all sides of the question, which were published 
in France, in 1861, or 1862, when a Government 
commission was sitting on the subject, or more 
especially on that part of the subject relating to 
literary productions. Something might even be 
learned from arguments which were then put 
forth adverse to the rights of authors. However 
that may be, we ourselves derive from one mem- 
ber of that commission, information to the effect 
that much distinction was perceived between the 
case of works intended for publication, as are 
books, and works which might be classed as bijouz, 
as is the case of pictures. Copying the designs, 
indeed, if robbery in one case, and an offence 
against morals, is equally so in the other. 
But if the main argument, as asserted some- 
times of the case of patents (a subject to which 
also the Society have given attention), be only 
that it is the interest of the public to procure 
speedy publication of ideas, by offering an equi- 
valent in return for what is published, or to be 
published, and that there can be no piracy of 
what has been published or presented to the 
public eye, the legislative measures for protection 
of the producers of the different classes of works, 
may need to be guided along somewhat different 
routes. Now, an architectural design may have 
at one moment analogy with the bijou; and at 
another, with the literary production. In the 
former case, or where the work is not published, 
but where it is the original that passes from 
hand to hand, the question cannot arise. There 
is only one thing of its kind: publication does not 
happen. An architectural design is in this posi- 
tion so long as there isonly one work. But so soon 
as a duplicate of it is produced, and there are two 
works equally good, the analogy is no longer that 
of the single gem, but is that of the literary pub- 
lication. It is useless, therefore, as some persons 
seem to contend, that the analogy cannot exist: 
it does not exist, indeed, when the first design is 
made; but the act of copying immediately pro- 
duces and constitutes the position of an analogy. 

A weekly contemporary, whose remarks on 
questions of this kind usually are important, 
seems to us not to explain the state of the case 
clearly in saying there can be no copyright in the 
subject of a work of art. Of course there can be 
in the thing copied, as by photography, no copy- 
right in the suwbject,—given to, or acquired by, 
the copyist or photographist. The point which 
our contemporary has omitted to remark is, that 
whilst the work of nature cannot be produced in 
Jac-simile, the work of art can. An ornamented 
structure is a work of art; any one may be 
allowed to make a drawing of it, but no one ex- 
cept the author ought to bein a position legally to 
reproduce it. 





THE GAS WORKS OF AN AMERICAN 
HOTEL. 


Tuer St. Nicholas Hotel, at New York, is ca- 
pable of accommodating more than a thousand 
guests. The quantity of gas used in such an esta- 
blishment, therefore, is considerable. 

There are about 3,000 burners in constant use 
every evening; and in the shortest days of winter 
the nightly consumption of gas amounts to about 
36,000 cubic feet. Two dollars and fifty cents per 
1,000 feet is the regular rate charged to con- 
sumers, large and small, by the Manhattan Gas- 
Light Company, in whose district the St. Nicholas 
is situate, although they do not now supply the 
hotel; for, being averse to allowing a discount to 
large consumers, they have lost such customers as 
the St. Nicholas, St. Denis, and Fifth Avenue 
hotels, each of which has now its own gas-works, 

The gas-works of the St. Nicholas Hotel are 
situate directly in the rear of the house, at No. 
63, Mercer-street. Until within about two years 
since, resin was the gas-yielding material em- 
ployed; but, since the enormous rise in price of 
resin, from about one dollar to thirty dollars 
per barrel, it has been rigidly excluded from all 
gas-works as being entirely too costly to use. The 
hotel is now supplied with gas from petroleum 
tar from their own works by Mr. Parrish. 

In the retort-house, according to our authority, 
the American Gas-Light Journal, there are two 
benches of threes. The retorts are of iron, and 
are set in the manner usual in most coal-gas 
works, the tiles and flues being arranged precisely 
as in a coal-bench. The retorts are, in section, 
segments of a circle of 12 inches internal diameter, 





the bottom being flat. Inclusive of the mouth- 





piece, they are 7 feet 6 inches long. They are 
open at both ends, and are connected at the back 
by means of the ordinary stand and dip-pipes with 
the hydraulic main. In the lid covering the front 
of the retort is inserted a syphon, the tube of 
which projects a few inches into the retort. 

Petroleum tar is allowed to flow in athin stream 
into the syphon, which conducts it into the retort, 
where it falls upon a body of incandescent coke, 
through and over which the gases and vapours are 
obliged to traverse before escaping at the back of 
the retort into the stand-pipes and hydraulic main, 
The petroleum tar is considered to be but a little 
inferior to resin, and applicable in resin gas-works 
with buta slight alteration. As the lighter hydro. 
carbons, such as naphtha, benzine, and the like, 
have been removed from it by preliminary distilla- 
tion, there is no liability to condensation in the 
pipes and mains, which is always the case where 
gas is made from crude petroleum. The yield of 
gas from petroleum tar will average 60 feet to the 
gallon, and its quality is far superior to that of 
coal-gas, 

On Mr. Parrish’s system certain proportions of 
atmospheric air are mixed with the rich gas after 
it leaves the holder, and after it passes through 
the meter. The admixture of air with the gas 
accomplishes two objects. It dilutes the gas toa 
degree which renders smoking almost an impos- 
sibility: at the same time it promotes economy of 
consumption; for the mixed gas and air is of so 
high a specific gravity as to flow through the pipes 
and burners very slowly, and thus it consumes at 
but a moderate rate. The apparatus has been 
recently patented. It consists of an air-meter, 
connected and geared with the ordinary meter. 
The pressure of the gas-holder forces the gas 
through the meter, causing it to revolve in the 
usual manner. The gas-meter being geared to 
the air-meter (which revolves in an opposite direc- 
tion), causes it to draw in a certain quantity of 
atmospheric air, which is forced along until it 
meets the column of gas which has just passed the 
gas-meter, The two meters are connected by 
pipes, in which the gas and air are thoroughly 
diffused and mixed, and thence passed on to the 
burners. 

In practice it has been found that the proper 
proportion of gas and air varies with different cir- 
cumstances ; depending entirely upon the richness 
of the pure gas. If this be of an average rich- 
ness, about 40 per cent. of air is the proper pro- 
portion. 








UNDERTAKERS’ SHOPS IN A SANITARY 
LIGHT. 


Tue disgraceful disclosures which were made 
in connexion with the parish undertakers 
at Hackney did not cause us any surprise; 
for, we knew to what an extent sanitary 
abuses existed in connexion with the interment of 
the dead. We do not say that the neglect to bury 
altogether, is common ; but bodies are often kept 
fora dangerous time in the shops, houses, and 
yards of the undertakers. The atmosphere of 
some of these places is horrible,—as bad as the air 
of some of the dissecting-rooms connected with 
certain of the metropolitan hospitals, if not worse. 
Many dead bodies are taken from the hospitals by 
the friends of the deceased, to the houses of the 
undertakers, where they lie until a convenient day 
for their interment. Persons who have died in 
the infirmaries and other wards of the workhouses 
and unions, are disposed of in the same way, for 
the purpose of avoiding the degrading ceremonial 
of a pauper funeral. We have also known of the 
bodies of persons who have been drowned or have 
suffered other accidental death, being allowed to be 
kept for some time in these places, which are often 
in the midst of a thick population, and for the most 
part are utterly unfitted for the purpose. There 
is pressing necessity for suitable dead-houses in 
convenient and safe places, and in which there 
should be first-, second-, and third-class accom- 
modation: but all places for the reception of 
the dead within the metropolitan limits, sould in 
the first instance be examined by competent per- 
sons, and be allowed only if favourably reported 
upon ; and after that, they should be open to proper 
sanitary inspection. These and other needful 
changes must be made,—and the sooner the 
better. . 

In the case at Hackney, a person appointed by 
the parish seems to have received small sums for 
the burial of still-born children, which duty was 
not performed: lime was used for the purpose of 
decomposition, so that some paltry fees might be 
saved; and this state of matters must offer facilities 
for the concealment of crime. It was hinted that 
at Hackney there might have bcen human remains 
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buried in the grounds; but neither the police nor 
the parish authorities had any power to interfere, 
go that an examination was not made. To this, 
and many other imperfections in the laws especially 
requisite in large towns, the attention of the 
authorities at the Home Office should be carefully 


directed. 








THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Tur undertaking of the Suez Canal Company 
has evidently reached a position in which it may 
demand more attention, at least as an engineer- 
ing work, than we can give to it in this number. 

When the late Viceroy was in England, he 
requested Mr. Hawkshaw to visit Egypt and exa- 
mine the site of the proposed canal, and report 
his opinion. Accordingly Mr. Hawkshaw pro- 
ceeded to Egypt last October, and was occupied 
twenty-seven days in examining the district tra- 
versed by and adjacent to the canal, and of so 
much of Lower Egypt as appeared likely to throw 
light on the question under consideration. Mr. 
Hawkshaw is said to be of opinion that, “as re- 
gards the engineering construction, there are no 
works on the canal presenting any unusual diffi- 
culty of execution, and there are no contingen- 
cies that he can conceive likely to arise that would 
introduce difficultiesinsurmountable by engineering 
skill.” He gives also a favourable opinion respect- 
ing the maintenance of the canal in working 
order. A long report was presented to the meet- 
ing of shareholders in Paris, on the 15th ult., 
making the best use of Mr. Hawkshaw’s favour- 
able opinion, and giving many interesting parti- 
culars; but of course not failing to advert to the 
opposition of the British Government. 








PRESERVATION OF ENGLISH 
ANTIQUITIES, 
LAW OF ‘‘ TREASURE TROVE.” 


TuE large extent of the loss of valuable and 
interesting ancient remains is a matter much 
to be regretted. Even during the last century, 
in the metropolis alone, objects of old date and 
great curiosity have been allowed, by carelessness, 
to be lost or to perish, and but for Mr. Roach 
Smith, the late Mr. Price, Mr. Chaffers, and one 
or two others, we should have had but few objects 
remaining illustrative of the Roman and other 
early dwellers in London. The collection formed 
by the first-named gentleman, by years of exer- 
tion, and which is now in the British Museum, is 
80 valuable that we should be thankful for it; 
still it is impossible not to feel regret for what 
has been allowed to be neglected or misappro- 
priated.* 

Not only in the metropolis, but throughout the 
country, this evil has been caused, to a certain ex- 
tent, by the peculiar law which relates to the 
discovery of coins and articles made of gold and 
silver, which have been buried in the earth. *A re- 
markable instance of this has been brought before 
the public notice, by the recent trial in connexion 
with the discovery and sale of ancient British 
antiquities found in a field in Sussex. The par- 
ticulars are too well known to need here much 
notice. Massive gold ornaments were found by 
two ploughmen, who, thinking that they were old 
brass, sold them to another person for 5s. 6d. The 
pereewy, finding that the objects were of the 
pg gold, took them to London and sold the 

b. of metal for 5362. The actual worth of the 
= iM connexion with matters of this kind is, 
re, generally but trifling in comparison with 
_ value of these objects in an historical point of 

ew. There are relics such as coins, rings, and other 
yer objects, smaller than those above referred 
an "es _ are worth fifty times, and more, the 
tau = precious metals of which they are 
‘cnet ut, as things are at present, there is 
in the, an impression, with those who chiefly are 
telen ian of finding old relics, that they will be 

od Tom them without remuneration by the 
pec ym having peculiar rights in con- 
Sader to ith the land. It therefore seems to the 
and. if pap to keep such discoveries secret, 
peed Re oF sufficient weight, to dispose of the 
rie - in such a manner that they find their way 
on eos or are in some other manner 

It appears by an Order in Council, passed 
hed that the finder of antique relics of the 
pe a “ys referred to, is entitled to the sterling 
te of his discovery ; but then, as is shown by 





* When referrin i 
s g& to this subject, we should not omit 
poses nda the collection which was formed by Mr. Tite, the 
present R € excavating for the foundations of the 


oyalExchange. It isin the Guildhall Library. 


the recent trial, the ancient law is still in force, 
and is more powerful than any other order. But 
supposing that the old law were abolished, and a 
new one made, we do not think that one similar to 
the Order of Council—which only allows, the 
value of the metal to the finders—would be suffi- 
cient to give encouragement to those discovering 
them to preserve objects of antiquity found below 
the surface. 

Doubtless the possessor of the royalty of the 

land has a proper right to such matters as those 
found in Sussex, or in one of Lord Palmerston’s 
estates; but it would often be of advantage and 
interest to those who possess property of this 
description, to offer more liberal terms than at 
present to those who fortunately discover objects 
of antiquity,—say to the extent of half the value, 
not of thé mere gold or silver, but of their worth 
as curiosities. In cases of dispute there might 
be a department of the British Museum for the 
purpose of arbitration. 
In connexion with sewer and other works, 
articles of considerable interest are often sold for 
a gallon of ale or less, and it is a pity that many 
ancient and curious relics should be sold for a 
drink of ale; but if encouragement were given to 
workmen by those who have the direction of the 
making of railways, sewers, &c., to give up articles 
of this kind on the understanding that the dis- 
coverer would be paid a fair value, we should have 
materials for historical and artistic illustration 
which might usefully and largely add to the 
metropolitan and provincial collections. The law 
of treasure-trove requires change; but this is only 
one of many old and almost obsolete Acts of 
Parliament which are not at all useful in the 
present greatly changed times, and which, however 
curious they may be to antiquaries, should be 
removed from the statute book. 








THE PUBLIC WORKS ACT AND THE 
COTTON-SPINNERS. 


As the Public Works Act has now received the 
royal assent, it seems to be the wish of Govern- 
ment that the various boards of guardians and 
corporations, where no local government Act was 
in existence, should set about devising what public 
or private works might be suggested, preparing 
plans for approval, borrowing money, and in- 
augurating preparations for employing the able- 
bodied at 2s. per day. In the Stockport Board of 
Guardians, the other day, one or two members, 
who approve of a national grant, instead of 
taxing the rates for the next thirty years, 
seemed somewhat disinclined to have anything to 
do with the new Act; but they were told boldly 
by one of the Government commissioners (Messrs. 
Rawlinson & Farnall) that, if they “refused to 
have anything to do with the Act, he did not 
know how they could come to the Manchester 
Relief Committee to ask them to feed the men 
whom they themselves would not feed. The 
refusal to teke up this Act would place any town 
in an awkward position.” This called up the 
vice-chairman, who talked of “dictation,” and 
took exceptions to the principle of the Act in 
question. Others thought they had better accept 
the Act as it was, for want of a less objectionable 
remedy for local difficulties. The Act is to be 
adopted at I3lackburn and Bolton, and why not at 
Stockport? asks Mr. Farnall. After some fencing, 
the suggestions of the commissioners were favour- 
ably received; and they purpose forthwith meeting 
the corporation, with the object of pressing that 
body to carry out the Act, for the construction of 
works, carrying on improvements, and procuring 
out-door employment within the borough. 

The comraissioners have also had interviews 
with the local authorities of Bolton and other 
towns, for the purpose of explaining the provi- 
sions of the Act. It appears from the proceedings 
at Bolton that the Government still considers the 
aspect of affairs in Lancashire as grave. Messrs. 
Farnall and Rawlinson stated that town councils 
and boards of guardians could appoint committees 
to carry out the Act in any township; and where 
townships were not content with the interference 
of the board of guardians, they could adopt the 
Public Health Act, and act on their own behalf. 
The Act would also enable boards of guardians to 
contract with private gentlemen for the drainage 
of land, or other works; and the money required 
would be advanced by Government at the rate of 
3} per cent., and no instalment would be required 
for two years. This, it is thought, will be a great 
means of alleviating the distress. In Bradshaw, 
Farnworth, and other townships, the rate has 
reached 6s. 6d. in the pound ; and it is hoped that 
the means of relief now offered will enable them 





to weather the storm of next winter. In the 
Bolton Union there have been expended 33,0002., of 
which amount 13,0007. have been raised by local 
charity. 5,500 persons have been relieved who 
were not paupers, and the expenditure of the re- 
lief committee has been 1.8002. per month, The 
boards of guardians in their twenty-six townships 
have been relieving 5,600, at an expenditure of 
1,9002. per month; so that 5 per cent. of the 
population have been living upon charity, and an- 
other 5 per cent. upon the poor-rates. Mr. Raw- 
linson stated that, in any improvements under- 
taken by the guardians, they will have to take the 
initiative themselves; and, having done so, he will 
be most happy to assist them in obtaining any 
loan they might require. He explained that, in 
a township like Farnworth, where draining the 
streets was desirable, the guardians would have to 
lay out a general system of drainage, and then 
give the owners of property notice to do their 
part of the work; and, in the event of their 
failure to do so, the work will be completed and 
charged to the owners of the property, time being 
given for payment. In regard to the mortality of 
Bolton, which is 31 per cent., there is, he urges, 
nothing to prevent it from being reduced to 20 
per cent. 

From Glasgow the cotton operatives are being 
sent to Canada. The steamship United Kingdom 
has just sailed from the Clyde for Quebec and 
Montreal, having on board the first draft of the 
unemployed who have been sent out by the Relief 
Fund Committee. The party numbered in all 
230 with ueir children. The committee have 
made arrangements for assisting the emigrants to 
a small extent on their arrival. 








CLEARING OFF THE METROPOLITAN 
TURNPIKES. 


Tue Metropolis Turnpike Roads Act Amend- 
ment Bill has been read a third time in the 
House of Lords. The great metropolitan benefit 
conferred by this Act is the removal, on and from 
July 1, 1864, of twenty-five of the old nuisances 
called toll-gates and fifty-six side bars, and the 
setting free from toll-gate obstruction of about 
fifty-one miles of road on the Middlesex (north) 
side of the Thames. The gates and bars so to 
be removed on the Ist of July are:—Fulham, 
Walham-green, Earl’s-court, and all gates 
and side bars; Kensington — Hammersmith, 
Notting-hill, and all gates and side bars in 
Kensington and Hammersmith ; Harrow-road, 
Kilburn, and all gates and side bars; Camden- 
town—King’s-road-gate, High-street, Chalk-farm, 
Haverstock-hill, and all gates and side bars; 
Camden-road, Brecknock-gate, and all gates and 
side bars in Camden-road, &c.; Keutish-town— 
Gate in road, and all gates and side bars near, 
and at Gloucester-place, &c.; Holloway-road, and 
all gates and side bars; Islington, and all gates 
and side bars; Ball’s-pond, and all gates and side 
bars; Kingsland-road—Cambridge-heath, Hack- 
ney, and all gates and side bars in Hackney, 
Clapton, and Stoke Newington; Twickenham and 
Teddington, all gates and bars; and the City-road 
gate, and all gates and side bars. 








THE PEABODY DWELLINGS IN 
SPITALFIELDS. 


Tue building in Spitalfields, which is in pro- 
gress, to be appropriated for residences of the 
class chiefly intended to be served by the Peabody 
fund, is situate at the corner of Commercial- 
street and White Lion-street, near the Great 
Eastern Railway Station. It has a frontage of 
215 feet 6 inches towards Commercial-street, and 
of 140 feet towards White Lion-street. In the 
Commercial-street wing there are nine shops, with 
dwellings and stores attached, occupying the base- 
ment, ground, and first floors. Above these, on 
the second and third floors, are twenty-seven dwell- 
ings for the poor, with entrances entirely distinct 
from those of the shops. The fourth ortopmost floor 
is occupied with laundries, baths, aud areas for 
drying clothes, and for the use of children in wet 
weather. Inthe White Lion-street wing there are 
thirty dwellings for the poor. These residences 
occupy the ground, first, second, and third floors ; 
the fourth or topmost floor being occupied, as that 
in Commercial-street, for the purposes of washing 
clothes, &c. 

Each dwelling consists of one, two, or three 
rooms, situate on each side of a wide and well- 
ventilated corridor. The dwellings contain large 
well-lighted cupboards, cooking-range, oven, boiler, 





hot-plate, &c.: water-closets and lavatories are 
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provided on each floor: one of the former is 
allowed to each two families. Dust-shafts extend 
from the roof to the basement, where large dust- 
bins are provided, with separate access from the 
yard. The living-rooms average 13 feet by 10 
feet, and the bed-rooms 13 feet by 8 feet. Their 
height is 8 feet from floor to ceiling. 

There are seventeen dwellings of three rooms, 
forty-seven dwellings of two rooms, and three 
dwellings of one room, besides a porter’s lodge 
and office, and a co-operative store. 

The structure is entirely of brick. The rents 
will vary according to the accomodation, but will 
in all cases be lower than those now paid for the 
over-crowded hovels in the neighbourhood. 

In the calculation of the revenue, shops, for 
which the situation appeared favourable, were 
taken into account; and were provided, as already 
mentioned. Thus it is hoped, that a return on the 
cost, after working expenses have been defrayed, 
will be found to accrue, consistently with a low 
scale of rents. 








ARCH EZOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS. 


Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland,—The annual congress commenced at 
Rochester on Tuesday, with an unusually large 
attendance of members. The opening meeting 
was held in the Guildhall. The chair was occupied 
by the Marquis Camden. Congratulatory ad- 
dresses were read, and speeches made by the town 
clerk for the mayor and corporation; by the Earl 
of Darnley, on behalf of the Kent Archeological 
Society; by Lord Talbot de Malahide; and, on 
behalf of the dean and chapter, by the Provost 
of Oriel; the latter remarking that Rochester 
Cathedral stood on the site of the second Chris- 
tian Church of the Anglo-Saxon times. The 
meeting was subsequently addressed by the Bishop 
of Rochester, Lord Leigh, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
Mr. Roach Smith, and others; after which, the 
members of the Institute commenced an explora- 
tion of the chief objects of antiquity in the city. 
After inspecting the sites of All Souls’ Chapel and 
St. Clement’s Church, both of which have entirely 
disappeared, the party visited the ancient Crown 
Inn, immortalised by Shakspeare, but which, in 
the course of a few months, will be demolished to 
make way for a modern hotel of the same name. 
The visitors then inspected the sites of the ancient 
gates of the city and its massive walls, and the 
ancient Danish, or more probably Roman, mound, 
at the base of the castle, termed Boley-hill, and 


paid a brief visit to the ancient Satishouse, so | 
named by Queen Elizabeth on her visit to the ' 


mansion, in which the present Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was born. The temporary museum, opened 
in the Corn Exchange, includes most of the 
Anglo-Saxon remains discovered from time to time 
in Kent, as well as highly-interesting Roman re- 
mains. At the evening meeting, Mr. Bennett read a 
paper on Beyham Abbey, and Mr. E. Foss, F.S.A., 
one “On the Archeology of the Law, with an 
account of some of the leading Legal Celebrities 
of Kent,” which was a valuable history of most of 
the Kentish legal customs and practices. These 
were, for the most part, of Saxon origin. The 
paper also gave sketches of the lives of many of 
the legal celebrities connected with Kent. On 
Wednesday morning, the Rev. H. M. Scarth read 
a paper on the recent discoveries of Roman anti- 
quities at Wroxeter, which advocated the import- 
ance of the Crown appointinga commission with the 
viewto the preservationof descriptionsof any archze- 
ologicalremains, as wasthecasein France. Mr.Roach 
Smith spoke strongly in favour of the suggestion. 
Dr. Edwin Guest, Master of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, read a paper on the landing 
of Julius Cesar in Britain. In the afternoon the 
members of the Institute visited Cobham Hall, and 
on Thursday were to inspect Malling Atbey. 

The Norfolk and Norwich Archeological 
Society’s last annual excursion started from Dere- 
ham, and the route selected was Shipdham, Oving- 
ton, Watton, Merton, Tompson, Tottenhill, Threx- 
ton House, Little and Great Cressingham, and 
Saham. At Shipdham Church, the library, be- 
longing to the rectory, which is kept in the 
chamber over the south porch, formed the princi- 
pal object of attraction. Specimens of the typo- 
graphy of Wynkyn de Worde and Pynsen (in- 
cluding a reprint of Caxton’s “ Ryal Book” by 
the latter, which is very rare), were there, and 
also an illuminated Psalter, written on vellum, in 
a fine bold hand, of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. From Watton, the route to Merton was 
interesting. The church stands in a charming 
position, on high ground, overlooking the hall, the 
gardens, lake, and park. The Hall is the man- 
sion of the De Greys. At Merton, as stated in a 
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paper by the Rev. G. Crabbe, the incumbent, the 
round tower is, with the exception of the lower 
part of the west wall, the only part of the Norman 
building left. At Merton Hall, the Society, by 
permission of Lord Walsingham, was allowed to 
inspect the principal rooms, and the paintings, 
frescoes, and articles of verti they contained. In 
the drawing-room Mr. Crabbe read a paper de- 
scriptive of the Hall and its contents, and giving 
a brief historical notice of the De Greys. Having 
cursorily inspected the “art treasures,” the 
visitors passed through the gardens, where 
they had the gratification of seeing the Lilium 
giganteum in full bloom, the flower-spike 8 or 
10 feet high. The Old Oak here is believed to 
have flourished for a thousand years. Its foliage 
is thin and scattered, but the circumference of the 
trunk, 5 feet from the root, is 8 yards 4 inches. 
At Threxton Hall, Mr. Barton invited the members 
of the Society to a cold collation, in a marquee on 
the lawn. In the billiard-room Mr. Barton had 
displayed his collection of antiquities, nearly the 
whole of which had been collected by himself, in 
the vicinity of his house, a Roman camp having 
once existed there. At Great Cressingham Manor 
House, the residence of Mr. R. Goulder, the wel- 
come refreshment of tea and coffee was offered to 
the ladies. In the south-west front of the Manor 
House there are three semi-octangular turrets. 
At Saham Church the Rev. Wm. Grigson drew 
attention to the principal points of interest. 
The Surrey Archeological Society.—A general 
meeting of the members of this society has been 
held at Chilworth Manor House, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. R. A. C. Godwin-Austen. The 
party proceeded from Chilworth Station to Great 
Tangley House, where Mr. Austen read an ad- 
dress, tracing its history, and pointed out its 
peculiarities. They then proceeded to Manor 
House, where the meeting was held. A portion 
of the company went to St. Martha’s and Albury 
Church, and the various particulars were ex- 
plained by the Rev. G. R. Portal, the rector, and 
Mr.C. Bailey. They afterwards viewed the Albury 
Grounds, the several works of the famous T. 
Evelyn, and the celebrated historian Aubrey, of 
which etchings showed the various terraces and 
other features. The terraces themselves were 
then visited, and at the top was a long cavern 
through the hill. The company then proceeded 
through the park to Shere Church, where the 
church monuments and parish registers were ex- 
plained by Mr. Reginald Bray, and the architec- 
ture by Mr. C. Bailey. 
The Wiltshire Archeological Society will 
meet at Devizes on Tuesday, August the 18th. 
A general meeting of the members will take place 
at the Town Hall, at one o’clock, when, after an 
address from the president (Earl Nelson), a paper 
will be read by Canon Jackson on “ Devizes,” and 
others by Professor Buckman on “Querns,” and 
on the “Flora of Silbury Hill.” Attention will 
then be directed to places of interest in the vici- 
nity. Inthe evening there will be a conversa- 
zione in the Town Hall, when a paper will be read 
by the Rev, A. C. Smith, on “The Vestiges of the 
Earliest Inhabitants of Wiltshire;” and Dr. Thur- 
nam will make some observations on ancient Eng- 
lish pottery ; followed by a notice by Mr. Cun- 
ningham ofan ancient British tumulus. 
On the following day the members will go on 
an excursion to Bromham Church, Nonsuch House, 
Sloperton Cottage, Chittoe Church, through Spye 
Park to Wans House (the Roman station of Ver- 
lucio) ; thence to Bromham House, Heddington 
Church, Morgan’s Hill, and Oliver Cromwell’s 
Camp. In the evening there will again be a con- 
versazione, when the Rev. W. H. Jones will read 
a paper on the “Names of Places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Devizes;” the Rev. E. Wilton, a 
paper on “ Bishop Tanner ;” and the Rev. J. E. 
Vize, a paper on the “ Terrestrial and Fresh-water 
Shells of Wiltshire.” 
Thursday will be devoted to another excursion 
through Etchilhampton, Allcannings, over St. 
Ann’s Hill, passing “ Ribway Camp,” &c., and 
Huish Hall, to inspect barrows which will be 
opened on Draycot Farm Down. 
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THE HOTEL MOVEMENT. 


There is still an extraordinary run upon hotel- 
building. The profitable experience of the Great 
Western, and the Grosvenor, has induced a 
host of companies to spring into the field. Thus, 
besides those we have already more especially 
noticed, there are not only hotel companies form- 
ing for Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, at Brighton, 
and various seaports patronized by the public, 
but others for the erection of hotels abroad, 





as in India. In London the “Strand Hotel” 
is a project of great magnitude. It will embrace 
the whole of ‘ Lyon’s Inn,” which is in course of 
demolition, and which in itself occupies upwards 
of half an acre of land. The frontage of this 
hotel will occupy the site of several houses 
in the Strand, (immediately in the rear of St, 
Mary-le-Strand Church, and facing the Strand 
Theatre,) at present known by the title of Sam’s 
Hotel. This front block extends to Holywell. 
street, which will be crossed by means of a bridge, 
18 feet above the level of the pavement. The 
front block will be devoted to the tavern and 
general restaurant business, having a dining-room 
22 feet in height, and very considerably larger 
in its other proportions than that of the dining. 
hall of Simpson’s in the Strand. The main 
building, the principal entrance to which will be 
where the entrance to Lyon’s Inn now exists, in 
Newcastle-street, besides other entrances both in 
Wych-street and Holywell-street, will possess 
between three hundred and four hundred bed. 
rooms, with from twenty to thirty perfect suites 
of apartments, exclusive of coffee-rooms and 
general dining-hall, in the front block of the 
building. A grand feature, however, is the con. 
struction of a great hall, which, although not so 
lofty, will be larger than St. James’s Hall, being 
164 feet in length by 67 feet in width. It will 
be let for public meetings and other purposes, 
Abutting upon this hall, it is proposed to build 
a new and elegant class of shops. The Strand 
facade is to be of some architectural pretension, 
Mr. Francis Fowler is the architect. The build. 
ing is to be completed and ready for occupation 
within twelve months. 

There are several other hotels of a similar 
description projected, besides the Langham Hotel, 
and each with a prospect of being successfully 
carried out. 

For Richmond, we observe advertisements of 
two new hotel companies; one to purchase the 
Castle Hotel, and make additions and improve- 
ments there, and the other to erect a new hotel 
on Richmond Hill. Among these and other in- 
tended hotel-keepers, there are well-known noble- 
men, of whom our wide-awake contemporary 
Punch has been taking a sight,—with (only) one 
eye closed. 

There is an Oriental Hotels Company in the 
field, with a (projected) capital of 250,000/. This 
new company is kindly taking into consideration 
the want of hotel accommodation in China (!), 
India, and other countries in the East. In Cal- 
cutta, a joint stock company has lately purchased 
and undertaken the management of a hotel, and 
the prospects of the enterprise, as a commercial 
speculation, may be inferred from the very high 
premium at which their shares are quoted in the 
Calcutta market. 

In the Western provinces at home, too, hotels 
are “the rage.” We learn that the Bath Hotel, 
Clifton-downs, has been purchased along with 
two adjoining houses, by the Clifton Hotel 
Company. The White Hart Hotel, Broad-street, 
Bristol, has been sold to a company formed to 
purchase and rebuild the adjacent hostelries 
of the White Lion. A third company, we 
believe, is about to be formed to build a new 
hotel in College-green. At Aberystwyth, the 
progress of laying in the concrete for the 
foundation of the Queen’s Hotel, which is t 
be erected on the north end of the Marine- 
terrace, is being rapidly proceeded with. The 
trenches for the concrete are 7 feet wide by 
3 feet 6 inches deep. This will be an extensive 
and ornamental building, and an improvement, 
it is considered, to the marine esplanade at 
Aberystwyth. 








PARLIAMENTARY. 


The Monuments in Westminster Abbey. — 0 
the 25th ult. Mr. M. Milnes in the House of 
Commons called attention to the fees deman 
by the dean and chapter of Westminster Abbey 
for the erection of public monuments 10 the 
Abbey. The dean and chapter required fees 
to the amount of 2007. to admit the monu- 
ment of the poet Campbell; and it was 
with considerable difficulty they were induced 
to allow a monument to be erected to % 
late Prime Minister whose name was 2880- 
ciated with large and important public measures 
which would endear his memory to his egg ree 
They objected to admit monuments to Lo f 
Macaulay and to Mr. Hallam on the ground © 
want of space. They gave way, however, in the 
first instance. It was with great reluctance they 
consented to admit into the abbey a monument to 
Lord Canning; and they charged 200/. for per 
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mitting a bust of the late Sir G. C. Lewis to be 
placed in the abbey. He thought the Legislature 
should take this matter out of the hands of the 
dean and chapter. It was not true that there 
was not room in the abbey for additional statues. 
He thought the fees ought to be greatly re- 
duced. 

Mr. F. Powell said he regarded Westminster 
Abbey as a magnificent temple for Divine worship, 
which in its details and beauties stood unequalled ; 
but this venerable temple was disfigured by the 
character of the monuments which were erected 
in it. Some of them were Hindoo, some of a 
grotesque character ; but none of them were 
Christian. He considered great thanks were due 
to the Dean of Westminster; with whom he 
agreed in the opinion, that Westminster Abbey 
was already too much crowded with monuments, 
A suggestion had been made by his friend Mr, 
Beresford Hope, that at some future time, when 
the Chapter-house was restored, the Dean and 
Chapter might, under proper regulations, admit 
into that building, not dedicated to the highest 
sacred purposes, but of a semi-secular character, 
the monuments of men distinguished in every 
department of civilization. That seemed to be a 
reasonable proposition. 

Communication between Bayswater and Ken- 
sington.—Lord R. Cecil asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works if he had given attention to the 
prayer of a petition from the inhabitants of Bays- 
water and Kensington. Mr. Cowper, in reply 
said, that when he first proposed to the House to 
vote the expenses of establishing a communication 
between Bayswater and Kensington Gore he sug- 
gested a new road which was to be so separated 
from the park that it could have been opened at 
night. That arrangement would have involved 
considerable expense, and ultimately a more 
economical plan was adopted, by which the exist- 
ing roads were used. The plan angwered very 
well in several respects, but it had the disadvan- 
tage that if the road were used at night access 
would be given to the whole of Hyde Park. If 
the request of the petitioners were adopted, and 
the gates were to be open after ten o’clock at 
night, he could not consent that they should be 
opened to rich persons and carriages and not 
to the poor people on foot; and if they were 
open to all, consequences, in a police point of view, 
A arise which would be highly objection- 
able. 

The Smoke Nuisance in the Metropolis.—Lord 
Redesdale called attention to this subject in the 
House of Lords, and Earl Granville admitted 
the recurrence of the nuisance, and promised to 
call the attention of the Home Office to it. 








CIRENCESTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE report of the committee for Midsummer, 
1863, states that, although there is a small falling 
off in the average number of students for the year 
1862-63, they think there is still matter for con- 
gratulation in the state and prospects of the school. 
The number of new entries has been thirty, but 
there has been a decrease in the average number 
of pupils, from seventy-six last year to sixty-two 
in the year just ended. The committee propose 
offering special prizes for the encouragement of 
purely elementary drawing, and some other 
branches of instruction. The children of the 
— for the poor make favourable progress. 
= the national competition of the students’ works 

or 1862, were awarded to this school, one national 
metaltion fora design from the potato, and an 
oe mention of floral analysis. 
*. he on from the Department states that the 
me or’s report says :—“ Cirencester, considered 
pa ae sn to its population, produces greater 
ro “i an any other school of art in the king- 
Miller h must again testify to the zeal which Mr, 
ao a8 evinced in working his school. Altoge- 
awarded twenty-three medals, and eleven 


of this number ha df 
competition.” ve been selected for national 





THE OPENING OF ALEXANDRA PARK, 
MUSWELL HILL. 


THE inauguration of this place of popular r 
. e- 
— and amusement, of which we pate some 
—— last week, took place on the 23rd. The 
pe = had the appropriate shape of a féte 
oa = re, and was extensively patronised, not 
fro, y the residents of the vicinity, but by many 
rs m other districts of the metropolis. Miss Bur- 

. Coutts was among those present. 

- he one part of the ground, tents were pitched for 
orticultural exhibition, for which a sum of 


7002. was awarded in prizes. The largest tent, 
which was 175 feet in length, was occupied prin- 
cipally by collections of rare exotics, among which 
were six noble tree-ferns, sent by Mr. B.S, Wil- 
liams, of Holloway, who has largely contributed 
from his nursery to the success of the féte. 

At a short distance from the tents occupied by 
the show, a suitable piece of ground was enclosed 
for the use of the archers, who competed for prizes 
amounting in the aggregate to 200/. 

To add to the attractions, the bands-of the Ist 
Life Guards, the Grenadier Guards, and the 
Royal Marines, played a variety of pieces at fre- 
quent intervals, 

The completeness of all the arrangements reflects 
credit upon the officials, the more so in conse- 
quence of the very limited time available for the 
preparations. The /féte was continued next day. 








THE RISE OF CITIES. 


It is curious to mark the decay of cities,—to 
see how incessantly the constituent parts are 
falling into dust,—and to note, by the examina- 
tion of the excavations which are made, the 
gradual rising of the ground. We were parti- 
cularly struck with this reflection the other day 
when wandering round the old St.. Bartholo- 
mew’s, in Smithfield. Inside the church the 
pavement has been raised 2 feet 6 inches, and yet 
the ground around the surrounding surface is up- 
wards of 5 feet higher than the present pavement. 
In part this is to be attributed to the extensive 
burial of the dead,—but not so altogether ; for, in 
all towns there is a constant crumbling of stone, 
bricks, mortar, and other materials which are being 
continually deposited. We may form ideas of this 
by giving the following figures respecting bricks 
only. It is said that in this kingdom there are 
about 1,800,000,000 made per annum. Of this 
quantity Manchester alone makes 130,000,000 per 
annum, and what are termed the London makers 
about the same quantity; but, besides those 
made in the suburbs, there come to the metro- 
polis vast numbers of bricks by the river and 
canals, from distant places. If, therefore, we 
take the supply of this material at about 
230,000,000 a-year, and take the low average 
weight of three tons per 1,000, we have about 
750,000 tons of bricks yearly consumed in the 
London district. The weight of iron, stone, 
wood, &c, used each year throughout the 
metropolis must be enormous; and yet how 
soon all these decay and perish. Of Roman brick- 
work we have but little remaining ; and of those 
early English bricks which may be known by the 
straw-marks, we meet with few traces: even the 
bright red bricks which were so much used 
in the reigns of Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, 
Charles I. and IL.,*&c., are rapidly disappearing ; 
and of the immense masses of brick-work which are 
just now being planted in the soil, in three hundred 
years’ time there will be very little remaining. 
In this way the metropolis and other cities are 
raised on the surface by the accumulated decay of 
passing generations, 








LEAF-BUDS AS MATERIAL FOR 
ORNAMENT. 


Muc# has been written concerning the desira- 
bility of copying natural forms with the view of 
producing ornament, and much has been also said 
against deriving ornaments from nature. All agree 
that plants are beautiful, and, when considered 
as the ornaments of the earth, which without 
them would be bare and naked, that they are 
appropriate and graceful. An object may be 
suited to one purpose, and yet be unsuitable to 
another; for one place it may be perfectly 
adapted, and in another situation it may appear 
incongruous and absurd; but whether this is the 
case with plants or not, is open to consideration. 
That plants are beautiful as natural objects there 
can be no doubt; in their place they are all that 
can be desired. Into our rooms we also introduce 
them; and this we do not merely because of their 
fragrance, for flowers which are without odours 
are welcomed almost as cheerfully as those which 
emit fragrant perfumes, and a quaint aristolochia 
has a place willingly afforded it even in the room 
most sacred to pleasure, while its odour can scarcely 
be said to be other than offensive. It is not the 
odour, then, which is the chief inducement to our 
placing flowers in our rooms, and while we are 
willing to perform labour, or to expend hard 
earnings in order to awaken reminiscences of the 
past, or pleasurable associations, it is not with the 





view of so doing merely, that we cull flowers from 
the garden and place them in the banquet-room, 
The desire to awaken reminiscences may lead us 
to gather a violet from the road-side, a daisy from 
the meadow, a primrose from the hedge-bank, 
a wallflower from the parterre, or a lily-of-the- 
valley from the dell; but it is not this which in- 
duces us to place flowers in our rooms, We love 
flowers; we admire them; we regard them as 
beautiful objects, and we esteem their forms grace- 
ful. As ornaments, we value them, and as de- 
corations to our rooms we covet their presence. 

While this is true, it does not necessarily follow 
that because we admire flowers as ornaments 
when pleasingly grouped together in vases, we 
hence value imitations of flowers and deem 
them suitable for decorative purposes. We may 
or may not think them appropriate ornaments to 
a room, while we yet admire living flowers as 
ornaments, 

The contention between the two schools of 
ornaments rests here:—The one contends that 
because natural objects are beautiful, art should 
aim at imitating such with the view of producing 
ornament ; for, they say that nature is perfect, and 
that our works approach perfection as they imitate 
nature with fidelity, The other contends that 
natural objects, though perfectly suited to answer 
the purpose of their creation, are not fitted for 
decoration, as different circumstances require 
different adornments. 

Into a controversy it is never well to enter 
unlegs truth obviously rests on one side, or there 
is every reason to believe that the sifting which 
the rss be may have, will leave that which is 
right as a remainder. Without dogmatically 
saying that either of the schools which we have 
alluded to is right, or that either is in error, 
we would notice as an historical fact that when- 
ever ornamental art has flourished in a country, 
natural objects have not been imitatively ren- 
dered as ornaments; but, if used, have furnished 
a theme for the ornamentist to work upon, and 
have not supplied the actual shapes with which 
the buildings and articles of domestic use have 
been adorned. 

No one can attentively observe the change 
which is now taking place in decorative art with- 
out noticing that, conjointly with our improve- 
ment, we are forsaking the use of natural forms ag 
ornaments. That we are progressing in our know; 
ledge of ornament is universally admitted, and 
our French neighbours, who are celebrated for 
good taste, expressed much surprise (as mentioned 
last week in our notice of their Reports) at our 
advancement in the decorative art at the late 
International Exhibition; and the fact that we 
now employ natural forms in decoration much 
less than we did ten years back, is as apparent as 
the advancement. Perhaps the true use of plants 
to the ornamentist is that of furnishing what the 
artist calls “motives” for compositions. Man 
has a mind, and he is required to use it. The 
mind gives to man his superiority over the beast, 
and constitutes him a superior being. Surely the 
mind which is endowed with a power of creating 
thought gives the creature who possesses it @ 
resemblance to the great Creator. The operation 
of the mind, which is the ennobling quality of 
man, must be apparent in his works in order to 
their exaltation. The beast can perform mere 
mechanical labour, and can withstand the weary- 
ing influence of physical labour better than the 
superior creature; but the beast is devoid of the 
ennobling mind. The mind, then, must obviously 
have operated in producing all the works of man 
if they are to be distinguishable from the labours 
of the lower creatures. The operation of mind is 
most easily manifested by choosing the most be- 
fitting form for the article created, or the most 
suitable condition for the decoration applied. If 
a wall has to be beautified by the application of 
ornamental forms, the operation of intelligence in 
the produetion of the ornament will most readily 
be manifested by the ornament acknowledging 
the condition of the surface it is intended to 
adorn. A wall is a flat surface. Fiatness and 
stability are its welcome attributes: the orna- 
ment, then, which we apply to if may appro- 
priately be flat, and the chief lines in the compo- 
sition may be energetic and rigid in order that 
they may manifest power, and thus convey a senge 
of stability and security. The flatness of the 
ornament tends to manifest the fact that the 
creator of the adornment has intelligently per- 
ceived the condition of the surface he was about 
to enrich: and this revelation of strength in the 
applied forms tells of the manner in which the 
most desirable nature of the wall has been under- 
stood. The ornamentist may rely upon ap 





acknowledgment of the true qualities of an object 
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LEAF-BUDS FOR ORNAMENTATION. 
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Fig. 1, Spotted Aucuba ; 2, Laurustine, or Lauristinus (Vilurnum Tinus) ; 3, Philadelphus Coronarius ; 4, Forsythia ; 5, Privet (Ligustrum Vulgare). 








as the best means of manifesting the exalted cha- 
racter of the decorator. 

Plants, we say, may serve as motives or sugges- 
tions to the ornamental designer. Man is not a 
mere imitator ; in a sense he is a creator. He can 
mould anew, and fashion things after the imagina- 
tions of his own mind ; and he not only can produce 
new forme, but forms of beauty—forms such as 
many shall delight to contemplate. While he has 
power to create beautiful shapes and things of 
beauty, his inventive faculty is much aided by the 
suggestions afforded by natural objects, and 
especially by plants. Then to those who think with 
us that the true use of plants to the ornamentist 
is that of affording suggestions rather than models 
for imitation, we would offer our sketches of leaf- 
buds, with a view of furnishing hints for their con- 
sideration; while to those who love rather to 
imitate than create, we would introduce them as 
sketches of natural objects. 

We know of no part of the plant so rich as 
ornamental material as the leaf-bud. Every 
bursting bud which we see in spring, is justly 
entitled to be considered as an ornamental com- 
position, and if any part of the plant could be 
used as a consistent decoration without suffering 
material alteration, it is the leaf-bud: the most 
sincere advocate of the schools could scarcely be 
offended by its application to surfaces. In their 
parts leaf-buds present us with an orderly disposi- 
tion,a symmetrical arrangement, a judicious distri- 
bution of quantities, a delicacy of curvature, and 
power of line, such as we rarely see in ornament ; 
and not unfrequently a rich diversity of well har- 
monized colours makes appearance in their parts. 
When the plant retains its leaves through the 
winter, so that the leaf-buds of spring are un- 
folded before the leaves of the last year are shed, 
a very agreeable contrast is present by the darker 
green of the old leaves being juxtaposed to the 
delicate leaves of the spring foliage. In the 
spotted aucuba, or, as it is frequently though 
eroneously called, spotted laurel (fig. 1), this 








contrast occurs. The old leaves are of a full 
green colour, and are motley, with thickly dis- 
persed yellow spots, while the young leafage is of 
a pale tint, and is spotted with white. Here, 
also, we have colour furnished by the scales at the 
base of the bud; for these are of a rich brown 
colour, and are very valuable in an ornamental 
point of view. A similar contrast is presented by 
the young and old foliage of the laurustine, or 
laurustinus (fig. 2), and by that of the privet 
(fig. 5); for, in both of these, the last year’s leaves 
are retained till after the evolution of the next 
year’s foliage. In some cases, the persistent 
leaves of the previous season become tinged with 
rich hues, when their “ golden tints” combine 
with the emerald leaves of spring to produce an 
effect which is almost enchanting. Fig. 4 in our 
illustration is the bud of a species of forsythia, 
and fig. 3 that of the common garden philadel- 
phus,—a bush well known under the erroneous 
name of syringa, and the flowers of which are not 
unfrequently mistaken by the ignorant for orange- 
blossoms : the plant is also known to some through 
the leaves having the flavour of cucumbers. Much 
might be written concerning leaf-buds, and much 
might be said to show that they are objects well 
fitted to minister to the wants of ornamentists ; 
but without entering farther into their nature 
and merits, we would commend them to the notice 
of the designer. _ 








ST. CUTHBERT’S CHURCH, DURHAM. 


TueE subject of our chief cut, the new church 
of St. Cuthbert, Durham, has just been completed, 
from the designs of Mr. Robson, of that city. The 
type upon whichits architectural features have been 
modelled is that of the Early thirteenth century 
English Gothic, modified by a tinge of French 
character insome of its parts. The arrangement, 
as will be seen by the plan, consists of a nave and 
south aisle, a semicircular apse to the chancel, 
and on the north side a projecting vestry, and at 


its western extremity a saddle-back capped tower. 
The principal entrance to the church is through 4 
double doorway in the western face of the tower, 
the divisional pier of which has a niche containing 
a figure of the patron saint. In the tympanum 
above is represented “Our Lord in Majesty,” 
within a vesica, and surrounded by the evangelistic 
symbols. The nave and aisle roofs are conti- 
nuous; but the line of division is marked ex- 
ternally by a change in the system of slating, a 
pattern being used on the nave and chancel only. 
The chief feature of the west end is the large 
circular window, which may be described as a 
series of small circles, surrounding a St. Cuthbert’s 
cross, the whole slightly recessed from the general 
face of the wall. The chancel and nave roofs are 
continuous, and surmounted by a rich metal 
cresting. The apse windows are coupled, with a 
circle under a comprising label above, which con- 
nects the whole at the level of their springing line. 

The interior is wholly without plastering, the 
walls being of red brick, relieved by horizontal 
lines of black. In the chancel, a pattern in inlay 
cement is also introduced. The nave columns are 
of granite, having stone capitals. The shafts to 
the apse windows are of Frosterley marble. The 
fittings throughout are of oak, the seats being 
moveable, and all free. The total cost of the 
church has been about 3,000/. hs 

The structure was to have been consecrated this 
week ; but in consequence of some legal formali- 
ties required by the Ecclesiastical Commaiasionsss, 
the Bishop has been obliged to postpone the 
ceremony. 








ARCHmOLOGICAL DiscovERY AT ALGIERS.— 
A subterranean chamber, apparently constracte 
as a place of sepulchre, has just been discovered : 
Algiers in digging the foundations of the ne : 
college. Some handsome glass and earthenwar' 
vases were found inside. Access to the excavation 
was obtained by a trap fastened with a — 
lock, a ring of the same metal serving to raise ? 
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ST. CUTHBERTS CHURCH, DURHAM.—Mr. Rogson, ARcHITECcT. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MAIN-DRAINAGE: 
WILL IT SUCCEED ? 


THE question of the successful result of the 
eat works for the sewerage of London, now far 
gone to completion, is being raised; but not 
exactly in the right way, we think. The City 
Press, indeed, says, that ‘‘ the Metropolitan Board 
has grappled boldly with a gigantic nuisance, and 
taken measures for its eradication that pass beyond 
the formal boundaries of mere utility, and almost 
reach to the sublime ;” and that “ there is no 
other such work in England as the Main Drainage, 
with its several levels, pumping-stations, its 
reservoirs at Barking and Erith covering many 
acres of ground, and its fifty miles of sewers 
intercepting the drainage by six separate courses 
on both sides of the river ;” but it elsewhere thinks 
that the scheme will simply be a very perfect 
system of wasting a valuable material, surpassing 
the eccentricities of the emperors and patricians 
eating the tongues of nightingales, and the brains 
of plovers. We are disposed to believe that the 
Board of Works have availed themselves of 
evidence on the subject of utilization of sewage, 
such as writers who know only that the fertilizing 
elements are in the sewage, cannot have taken 
into consideration. The real matter for discus- 
sion, pending the continued examination of the 
question of utilization, is whether the principle 
was right, of substituting small channels,—flowing, 
however, in one direction,—for the volume, back- 
wards and forwards flowing, and at every tide 
depositing, of the Thames. That the latter condi- 
tion of things is a vast evil, has been shown during 
the last few weeks, after a period of diminished 
rainfall, as it was shown about the year 1859. We 
need not now say that in the first instance, we 
considered the correctnessof principleof the scheme 
not clearly demonstrated; whilst we were not 
prepared to suggest a better scheme, and even 
feared that the expenditure of millions might turn 
out to be of the nature only of experiment. Still, 
we inclined to the idea that a radiating system of 
drainage had not been adequately considered ; 
though that would have supposed the readi- 
ness of farmers to take the sewage, which it 
was not satisfactorily established that they 
would. Whether the Thames will be seriously 
diminished in volume; whether those are 
not right who say it can never be a clear 
stream ; and whether in its course through the 
metropolis at least, it will not be purified from 
sewage; are matters that may rest suspended for 
the short time now required to arrive at the 
decision. We would not hazard now, a positive 
assertion even as to the feature of the scheme of 
which we had doubt, namely the concentration 
into channels which might become “ elongated 
cesspools.” The question respecting these, turns 
on the efficacy of the deodorization and disinfec- 
tion by water; because, it has been asserted that 
water merely spreads the matter which is in a 
state of decomposition. The question of the effect 
of salt-water, to which we have several times 
adverted, also is a very serious one. On some of 
the points our contemporary observes,—“ When 
the tide is nearly out, the accumulated mass of 
liquid will be conveyed from the reservoirs to the 
bed of the Thames, and it is presumed that it will 
be carried away a distance of thirteen miles from 
the outlet, or about twenty-six miles from London, 
before the tide turns again. Thence arises another 
question, whether any, and how much, will ever 
find its way back by the stream, and so visit again 
the city which produced it, and work secret re- 
venge upon the Metropolitan Board and the rate- 
payers who have so quietly accepted the scheme 
rg are paying for? That is a question still, let 
© flotsam and jetsam theorists say what they 
may, and time alone will settle the question 
whether the sewage is utterly dissipated and lost 
— great volume of salt water, or whether it 
b | form a slime on the surface, or quietly settle 
+ ge in bays and coves and creeks that receive 
onl — eddies during the flood of the tide, 
a ere make a black mark against the engi- 
tsand the Metropolitan Board.” That is to say, 

a8 we may put the question; how will Gravesend 
ad circumstanced ? One thing only we assert 
; Reels a8 we asserted it some years ago when 
ge. to the position of counties like Lanca- 
rey ae that the system in London is not 
th A. ich should be regarded as a solution of 
e difficulty in which towns such as Manchester, 
eeds, and Birmingham, are placed. In short, is 
=? to provide itself with a sewer to the 
tual Moreover, the question must arise even- 
y = os case 4 landen. between on the one 
preciation by farmers, of the value 

of the full volume of the sewage, and on 





the other, the continuation of two outfall 
sewers down to the mouth of the Thames. Will 
then, the condition of places on the coast suffer, 
as that of certain watering-places is said to have 
suffered from their sewage ? One thing only may 
be said to be probable, and the other to be plain. 
The first is that the Thames probably will be, at 
least above bridge, in a state of purity in which it 
has not been seen by many persons; the second is 
that the works executed after adoption of the 
principle, have been completed in a very masterly 
manner. They rank, as monuments, with the 
works of any people or race credited with grand 
conceptions, and skilful and laborious execution. 
This assertion is not ours only: it is that of engi- 
neers throughout Europe. It seems to have been 
suddenly discovered that the Board of Works is 
a body capable of doing something. As we never 
joined in the cry against the Board, as to the time 
when their works would be finished,—a cry which 
is in other cases too generally made in the stage 
of a work which is that of the arrangement of 
preliminaries,—we have no share in the discovery 
said to have been made in the House of Commons, 
that “‘ common sense” had unexpectedly turned 
up “in the Board of Works.” The productions of 
their engineers at least merit all the pains we can 
give to description of them. We commenced this 
description with the first preparation of the general 
plan, and of the drawings and specification for the 
Northern High-Level Sewer; and we shall in a 
very early number, give particulars of the latest 
portion, now about completion, of the plan and 
scheme. 








A WARNING TO BELIL,RINGERS, 


THE following is a list of bells in London 
cracked by clocking,—that is, by hitching the 
rope round the flight of the clapper, that the toll- 
ing of the bell may be the more easily done by 
pulling the clapper to the side of the bell, instead 
of pulling the bell so as to make it oscillate suffi- 
ciently for the clapper to rebound and strike in its 
proper place with its own legitimate weight and 
force :-— 











Bell. cwt.| Date. 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill ..|Tenor 41 — 
Christ Church, Spitalfields; ,, 36 | — 
St.Magnus, LondonBridge, ” 32 1830 
St. Stephen’s, Coleman-st.| ,, 14 1830 (?) 
St. Catherine Cree, Lead-| | 
enhall-street ........-. | ss | 12 | (?) 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark 11th 34 1820 
Pe ss /10th | 25 1840 
St. Sepulchre’s, Snow-hill ‘Tenor | 32 1835 
St. Olave’s, Southwark .. |7th | 15 — (?) 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch) Tenor 31 about 1828 
pe on ‘a | — labout 1860 
St. George’s East........) ” | 30 |1820 
” 99 cocccece \Treble, 2nd,4th) — 1820 
| 5th, and 7th | 
St. Mary’s, Islington .,..;Tenor 16 1829 
St. Mary’s Rotherhithe ..| ,, | 16 1833 
| about 1858 


St. Mary’s, Lambeth .... 6th and tenor | — 
St. James’s, Clerkenwell., |ith — 
St. Margaret’s, Westmin-) 


1840 
about 1840 


GER cc cu stsecacicecscce 9th — 1839 
St. Alphage, Greenwich. . )Tenor 21 |1827 
St. Nicholas, Deptford ..| ,, 18 about 1836 
West Ham, Essex ........ Oth and tenor | 28 |about 1840 


Cathedral, Canterbury .. Two bells beforel1840 





What a lesson and warning the above list of 
catastrophes, within memory, gives to parish 
authorities! No less than sixteen fine tenors! 

H. T, E. 








THE ROYAL MASONIC INSTITUTION 
COMPETITION, 


CompLaints reach us of the selection of the six 
designs, to the effect that “the cost of carrying 
out any of them would range from 14,000/. to 
20,0002.” Onecorrespondent, “ Fair Play,” writes:— 
“Now, this is manifestly an injustice to those 
who have endeavoured in their designs to keep as 
closely as possible to the amount originally in- 
tended to be spent, viz.—8,000/. Of course, it is 
easy to design a better building for 20,000/. than 
for 8,0002.; therefore, if the committee intend 
that a building should be erected at a cost of 
20,000/., they ought to throw it open to another 
competition, or at all events award the prizes to 
the best of those whose estimates do not greatly 
exceed the amount previously stated.” In reply 
to special inquiry, the secretary writes :—“ I have 
simply to state that the terms of the advertise- 
ment asking for designs for a new school-house 
were, as regards cost, as follow :—‘ The sum pro- 
posed to be expended is 8,000/.’ No other state- 
ment, oral or written, was made to any gentleman 
applying for instructions.” It would be fair play 
on the part of any committee having only a parti- 
cular amount, but not wishing to be precluded 





from considering designs whose very merit might 
help to procure further sums, if such committee 
would distinctly reserve the right to decide any 
way that might turn out to be desirable. The 
manner of conducting the business might then be 
not discreditable to them. The objects of all 
parties would be advanced: the committee would 
obtain what they wanted by fair means or not at 
all; and the efforts of the profession in regard to 
competitors would sooner bring the competition 
question to a satisfactory state. 








THE SOCIETY OF ARTS’ MEMORIAL OF 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


THE Society of Arts are inviting additional 
subscriptions to their Memorial of the Prince Con- 
sort, the money to be applied in the completion of 
the decoration of their great room in harmony 
with what was the original intention of James 
Barry. 

In Barry’s design the spaces at the end of the 
room, where the portraits of Lords Romney and 
Folkestone are now placed, were to have been 
filled—one with a portrait of George III., and the 
other with a group representing Queen Charlotte 
superintending the education of her family at 
Windsor Castle. Barry did not live to complete 
these pictures, but his intentions were accurately 
recorded in his own etchings, 

It is now proposed to fill the spaces intended 
to have been thus occupied, with two pictures 
executed by distinguished artists in harmony with 
Barry’s intentions, one to represent the Prince 
Consort holding in his hand the Charter of In- 
corporation of the Exhibition of 1851; and the 
other—the Queen, surrounded by the Royal 
Family at Windsor. 

The Council have ascertained that the pictures 
and the bust would cost about 750/., of which 
amount 683/. 4s. 6d. are already obtained. 

The Council recommend that the bust be exe- 
cuted by Mr. Theed ; and the pictures one by Mr. 
Cope, R.A., and the other by Mr. Horsley, A.R.A. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Pangbourne (Berks).—The schools are being 
rebuilt and enlarged under the superintendence 
of Mr. Woodman, architect. 

Salisbury.—St. Thomas’s new schools have been 
opened, The edifice is from a design, Gothic, by 
Mr. Slater, 

Bridgend (Cardiff).—The new Wesleyan day- 
school, which has been recently erected on ground 
adjacent to the Wesleyan chapel here, has been 
opened. The erection was commenced in August 
of last year. The principal room measures 50 feet 
by 23 feet, and is fitted up with gallery and desks, 
&c. There are also two class-rooms, one 23 feet by 
15 feet, and the other 15 feet by 13 feet, and the 
school is capable of accommodating 200 children. 
The entire cost is defrayed by Mr. P. Price, who 
erects it in memory of his late brother. 

Kirkham (Lancashire).—The chief stone of an 
independent school has been laid here. The site 
is at Westhampton, a new town in the township of 
Wesham, adjoining that of Kirkham. The tenders 
for the whole erection are not yet sent in. The 
building is to be Gothic in character, and arranged 
to answer the purposes of a day and Sunday school, 
and mission chapel (capable of holding 350 persons), 
and convenience for library and reading-room is 
also provided, the whole to be built with red and 
black bricks. No ornamentation will be observable 
in the erection beyond what is attainable with the 
aid of stone dressings. The principal feature 
is to be a low slated tower, giving entrance 
to the main building and class-room, another 
entrance being provided at the extreme end of 
the building. The former, which contains the 
school-room, is 55 feet by 30 feet, and commu- 
nicates with the latter, which is 19 feet by 13 feet 
6 inches, and is intended to be used as a vestry 
during the time of Divine worship. In the prin- 
cipal entrance is the staircase leading to the library, 
which is so arranged, with the class-room under- 
neath and other conveniences, as to be capable of 
being used as a “ village club” or reading-room. 
This the promoter is desirous of encouraging, and 
that portion of the building is capable of being 
used independently of the school-room. This latter 
is lighted with twenty-four coupled windows and 
six gablets fixed in the main roof; and is divided 
into five bays, with wood principals springing from 
stone brackets. The roof is not entirely open to 
the ridge, the upper part being ceiled, thus leaving 
a space for ventilation. The height to the top of 
the wall plate is 14 feet, and to the centre of the 
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ceiling 26 feet. Underthe class-room is to be erected 
apparatus for warming the school-room with hot 
water, and here also is a place for preparing tea 
on occasions of social gatherings. The architects 
are Messrs. Speakman & Charlesworth, of Man- 
chester, under whose directions the work will be 
carried out. 

Derby.—The Ven. Thomas Hill, Archdeacon of 
Derby, has laid the foundation-stone of the chapel- 
school, about to be erected at Rose-hill, in the 
hamlet of Litchurch, in the vicarage of St. Peter’s. 
The building will comprise a lower school and an 
upper room where the services of the church will 
be regularly performed. The building will con- 
tain two rooms, 55 feet in length and 20 feet in 
width, each capable of accommodating about 120 
children, or if used for Divine worship, will seat 
200 persons. A separate entrance is to be pro- 
vided for each room, that to the lower room being 
at the west end. The upper room will be ap- 
proached from the entrance in Madeley-street, 
formed in a tower, containing a stone staircase. 
The external walls are to be of pressed red bricks, 
relieved with blue brick bands and stone dressings. 
The building will be plain in appearance, and in 
the Early English style of architecture. The total 
cost will be about 1,000/., exclusive of the site. 
The architects are Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, 
and the builders Messrs. Thompson & Fryer, 
Derby. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wickhambrook (Suffolk).—The restorations of 
Wickhambrook church (as far as the funds would 
admit) are now complete. The new window at 
the west end contains three Scripture subjects, 
which were presented by Mr. Chas. Shave, viz., 
“The Last Supper,” “The Resurrection,” and 
* Ascension of our Saviour.” All the arches have 
been repaired and cleaned, and the roof has been 
stained. A great deal more needs to be done, as 
the old floor and unsightly pews and benches do 
not at all agree with the restored parts. 

Sproughton (Suffolk). —Sproughton is one of 
the small outlying parishes near Ipswich. For 
some weeks the church has been closed for reno- 
vation ; and, the works having been brought to a 
close, the edifice has been re-opened. Internally, 
considerable improvement has been effected. The 
old seats and flooring in the nave and aisles have 
been removed, and new oak benches, with carved 
poppy-heads, substituted, about sixty additional 
sittings being gained by the re-arrangement. The 
benches in the chancel served as an example for 
the new ones in the nave, which are so placed as 
to interfere as little as possible with the stone 
piers. The square tower is open to the church, 
and across it run a gallery and a floor for the 
ringers. The pulpit, reading-desk, and lectern 
are new. They are all of oak; the panels of the 
former being carved. These were the gift of Mrs. 
Gould, of Ixworth, widow of the Jate rector. The 
font was presented by Miss Woodward. The roof 
has been repaired, stained, and varnished; and 
the walls stripped of the old plastering and made 
good with new. These improvements should form 
the commencement of a thorough restoration ex- 
tending to the exterior. Provision is made for 
warming the church by Haden’s hot-air apparatus. 
The works, which were carried out according to 
plans by Mr. Barnes, architect, Ipswich, and 
executed in the village, cost about 570/., which 
were raised by the landowners and principal 
parishioners. 

Lindsell (Essex).—Lindsell church, an ancient 
building, had, by the course of time, become 
dilapidated, and has recently been restored. The 
old high pews have been taken away, and benches 
substituted. The walls, which in several instances 
were awry, have been made straight, upright, and 
stuccoed. The old gallery at the west end has 
been removed, and a light and airy gallery erected 
over the south chapel, to accommodate eighty 
school children. The roof has been repaired, and 
stained with oak colour and varnished; a new 
priest’s door inserted to harmonize with the cha- 
racter of the building; and the space formerly 
occupied by the staircase to the old gallery now 
forms a secluded vestry. The glazing and stone- 
work of the east window are new, of cathedral 
and Medizval glass, having the sacred monogram 
in the centre of each compartment, with a narrow 
border of floriated maroon colour throughout. 
The smaller Gothic windows also on the north 
and south sides of the chancel are of coloured 
glazing ; and the benching north of the commu- 
nion-table gains some sittings. A feature of the 
interior of this church is the squint on the south 
_ — Norman arch, separating the nave and 

cel, 





Cheveley (Newmarket).—It had been rumoured 
that the tower of this village church, which is 
supported upon four groups of pillars and arches, 
was in an unsafe condition, and at the last annual 
visitation the rural dean pronounced it to be in a 
dangerous state, and advised the churchwardens 
to prohibit public ringing of the bells. This 
opinion was lightly thought of by many of the 
oldest inhabitants, who described the condition of 
the tower to have been the same upwards of fifty 
years ago as it is at the present time. However, 
to satisfy all parties, the churchwardens called to 
their aid the services of Mr. J. F. Clark, of New- 
market, architect, who reported that the tower 
was nowise in a dangerous state, but that cer- 
tain alterations and repairs were necessary for the 
preservation of the edifice. A meeting of the 
parishioners to consider the matter was held ; but, 
failing to arrive at a decisive conclusion, it has 
been adjourned. 

Nottingham.—The Church of St. Nicholas, 
which has been closed for the purpose of making 
alterations and repairs, has been re-opened. The 
galleries have been taken down, and the organ 
removed from the west end of the church toa 
recess prepared for its reception on the north 
side of the chance]. The old high-backed pews 
have been formed into uniform ranges of open 
seats. The chancel has been cleared of its former 
incumbrances, and fitted up with stalls for the 
choristers and a prayer-desk ; and a lectern has 
been introduced. 

Clapton (Northants).—A new parish church for 
this village has been consecrated. The old church 
of Clapton was a plain structure, which formerly 
had a spire, which was used as a sea-mark on the 
Lincolnshire coast. Many years since, however, it 
was struck with lightning, and was pulled down. 
Some years since the interior of the church was 
repaired. Having, however, fallen into a dilapi- 
dated and dangerous state, it was determined to 
pull it down, and to build anew church on a more 
convenient site. Remonstrances to the proposed 
plan were made by archzologists and antiquaries ; 
but it was urged that the church was not safe, and 
could only have been restored at a much greater 
expense than the cost of building a new one. The 
church had already been tied up, but the founda- 
tions had given way. In fact, the building was 
completely honeycombed with intramural inter- 
ments. Under these circumstances it was deter- 
mined that a new church should be built on a more 
convenient site, about 400 or 500 yards from the 
old one; and, with a liberality worthy of the best 
ages of the Church, the rector and the lord of the 
manor took upon themselves the whole cost of the 
erection. The foundation-stone of the new church 
was laid on the 3rd of July, last year. The new 
edifice has been raised principally of the stone 
from the old church; the window-dressings, 
tracery, quoins, &c., and all pillarsand arch-stones, 
having been used again, with as little work on 
them as possible; the walls, with facings, being 
all of irregular courses, and the whole being kept 
as near as possible to the spirit of the mother 
church, which is supposed to date back from about 
the middle of the twelfth century. Time, how- 
ever, seems to have had little effect upon the 
stone of which the old church was built, the 
arrises being as sharp when taken down as ever. 
The arrangement consists of nave, chancel, with 
north aisle and vestry, south porch, and west 
tower, with turret-stairs to bell-ringers’ gallery, 
and belfry stage surmounted by saddle-back roof. 
The whole of the roofs are wrought, framed, and 
chamfered, and open to the ridges, and covered 
with brown Brosley tiles. The church is seated 
with open benches, and will afford accommodation 
to about 180 (130 adults, 50 children), Under 
the arch, between chancel and vestry, is placed a 
small organ, by Mr. Holditch. Mr, Armstrong was 
the architect; and the general contractor, Mr. 
John Eaton, of Titchmarsh. The passages of 
nave, aisles, &c., have been laid with black and 
red Minton’s tiles; the lower level of chancel with 
ornamental tiles in pattern; and the space within 
the altar-rails with more ornamental tiles. Most 
of the windows in the church have been filled with 
painted glass. The four-light east window is of 
painted glass, from the studio of Messrs. Lavers & 
Barraud, of London, and illustrates in the tracery 
our Lord in Majesty, surrounded by angels: the 
top row of lights illustrates the Nativity, Bap- 
tism, Crucifixion, and Resurrection of our Lord: 
the middle row contains figures of the four Evan- 
gelists; and the bottom row the following four 
subjects from the life of St. Peter, to whom the 

church is dedicated, viz.;—St. Peter walking on 
the Waves; Our Lord’s Charge to St. Peter; St. 
Peter released from Prison; St. Peter’s Martyr- 


with the keys. The other windows are of simple 
grisaille and quarries, with coloured borders, 
Provision has been made for ventilation by means 
of openings above the wall-plates, covered by 
board flaps. 

Waltham (Berks).—A new vestry to Waltham 
Church is to be built, and the church is to be 
heated and otherwise improved under the direc. 
tion of Mr. Woodman, architect. 

Whitley (Berks).—An organ has been erected 
in Christ Church, Whitley, at a cost of upwards 
of 400/., of which sum about 3007. have been sub- 
scribed. The organ, which was built by Mr, 
Henry Jones, of Fulham-road, was exhibited in 
the International Exhibition, where it obtained 
the jury award for power and tone. The instru. 
ment consists of three complete sets of manuals, 
each extending from CC to G, 56 notes; and a 
pedal organ CCC to F, 30 notes. The whole of 
the metal pipes are of spotted metal, and the 
wood pipes in great organ of mahogany. 

Aldershott.—The new church of St. George, 
erected opposite the Centre-road Permanent 
Barracks, was to be consecrated on the 30th July, 
by the Bishop of Winchester. The Secretary of 
State for War and other high personages were to 
be present on the occasion. 

Shamley Green.—The foundation stone of a 
new church at Shamley Green, in the parish of 
Winersh, was recently laid by Archdeacon Utter- 
ton. Mr. Howell, of Lancaster-place, is the archi- 
tect; and Mr. Mitchell, of Shalford, the builder. 

Nympsfield (Gloucestershire).—The church of this 
parish has been rebuilt and consecrated. It stands 
in one of the coombs or hollows of the Cotswolds. 
The architecture is Early English. The building is 
approached through a lych-gate, rendered more 
picturesque from being seen in combination with 
some large yew trees which shade the churchyard, 
The old ivy-clad tower, Decorated in style, has 
been preserved; but the body of the church is 
new, the old walls having become so dilapidated 
as to be past repairing. It consists of a nave, a 
north aisle, an organ chamber on the south side of 
the chancel, and a north porch placed at the west- 
ern end of the aisle. The interior is divided by an 
arcade of three bays; and the chancel opens 
through an arch resting on corbels. The nave is 
covered with a barrel roof, and the chancel witha 
panelled roof of stained wood. The windows of 
the nave and aisle are of two lights: they are 
ornamented by plate tracery, which becomes more 
elaborate in the chancel window, which has three 
lights. The benches, reading-desk, and pulpit are 
of oak, The embellishments of the interior are 
few and simple: on the walls of the chancel are 
emblazoned some of the verses of Christ’s sermon 
on the Mount, commencing “ Blessed are the 
poor ;” and on the walls of the nave are the Com- 
mandments. Only one of the windows is painted: 
this is a memorial of a child, son of Mr. G. C. 
Hayward, and illustrates our Redeemer’s words, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me:” the glass 
of the others is merely tinted. The architect, 
Mr. Teulon, deduced the style from an old win- 
dow in the chancel, and it harmonises with the 
site. Mr. Whitfield, of Wotton-under-Edge, was 
the builder; and what little carving it contains 
has been executed by Earp. The organ has been 
built by Mr. Vowles, of Bristol. 

Bunbury (Cheshire).—-The restoration of the 
parish church has been determined upon at a 
vestry meeting, when the plans of Messrs. Pen- 
nington & Bridgen, architects, were unanimously 
adopted. 

Liverpool.—At a meeting of the Workhouse 
Committee of the Town Council tenders for the 
erection of the new church were received. Six 
tenders were opened, the highest being 3,850/., 
and the lowest 3,3407. The latter, being that of 
Mr. Hughes, was accepted. The work is to be 
completed in six months. 

Startforth (Yorkshire).—A new church has 
been consecrated here. A bequest of 360/. from 
the late Misses Feilding, of Barnard Castle, 
towards the erection of a new church, led to the 
building of the edifice, the estimated expense of 
which was 1,7007. After an open competition, 
the plan of Messrs. Hay, architects, Liverpool, was 
selected as the most suitable ; and the tender for 
building made by Messrs. Borrowdale, of Barnard 
Castle was accepted. The new charch is of much 
larger dimensions than the old one, and extends 
northwards and westwards over the old site. The 
chancel is 25 feet by 20 feet, nave 54 feet by 
24 feet, and south porch 8 feet by 8 feet. os 
tower is 14 feet square and 90 feet high, — 
angle buttresses, and angle stair turret to wes 
gallery and belfry. Buttresses divide the = 
into three bays, lighted by double lancets, w! 





dom. The west window is a figure of St. Peter, 


pier between. Two lancets light the chancel on 
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the south side, and a traceried window of three 
lights fills up the east gable. The roofs are high 
itched, covered with green Westmoreland slates, 
and open in the interior to the ridge, having the 
main principals constructed of laminated arches, 
and the intermediate ones with cross-braces. The 
chancel roof is boarded and planted with moulded 
ribs, and all the woodwork exposed to view is 
stained and varnished. A stone archway divides 
the chancel and nave, and an altar-rail marks off 
the sacrarium, in the centre of which, upon a dais, 
stands the communion-table. Open benches of 
Baltic fir, with kneelings for 200 worshippers, are 
provided in the nave, and 26 in the chancel. 
Children’s seats are placed in the tower gallery, 
the front seat of which, 4 feet wide, extending 
right across the west end of the church, is set 
apart for the choir. The exterior is built of 
snecked and squared rubble, from the Spital quar- 
ries, and the dressings are of polished stone. 
Those headstones which stood in the way of build- 
ing operations, or would be liable to injury, were 
numbered and registered, so that after the works 
were completed they were replaced in their origi- 
nal position. The same was done with the incised 
slab in the chancel over the remains of Sir Thomas 
de Bland and lady, and those over the family 
vault of the Feildings and others. The church- 
yard has also been enlarged by the purchase of 
land adjoining. A lych-gate has been erected at 
the main entrance. 

Hunstanworth.—Amongst the alterations and 
improvements effected on the estates of the Rev. 
D. Capper, of Huntly, Gloucestershire, and of 
Newbiggen Hall, Northumberland, is the building 
of a new church and village at Hunstanworth. 
The old church, although rebuilt in 1711, was not 
in a dilapidated state, yet Mr. Capper determined 
on its demolition, and replacing it by a larger one. 
The village of Hunstanworth, too, he has re-erected. 
It consists of a number of cottages and parsonage- 
house, the old buildings having been demolished. 
The new village now presents a picturesque ap- 
pearance. The works were commenced in the 
month of March last year, and have just been 
completed, solely at the expense of the rev. gen- 
tleman, and costing upwards of 14,000/. The 
new church has been consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Durham. The edifice is, as well as the 
other buildings, of Early English style, built of 
dressed freestone, with plate tracery windows, 
and has a tower 80 feet high, with steep Pointed 
roof, surmounted with gilt cardinals and cock. In 
its interior the roof is open, and the apse part has 
a crown-like form. The windows to the apse are 
filled with stained glass, having six lights, illus- 
trative of the life of our Lord, surmounted by 
three quatrefoil lights of the Crucifixion, and 
figures of the Virgin and the disciple John. The 
windows in the nave are partly coloured glass, in 
geometrical glazing, the whole of the glass having 
been supplied by Messrs, Lavers & Barraud, of 
London, The pulpit is made of cleansed stone; 
and its carving, representing natural foliage, has 
been executed by Mr. McCulloch, a pupil of Mr. 
Earp, ecclesiastical carver, London. ‘The whole 
of the seats are open and free, to hold 300 persons, 
The edifice contains nave, north aisle, with vestry 
and organ chamber, and tower at the east end of 
the north aisle, with an apsidal chancel, sedilia, 
and credence niche. The floor, except under the 
seats, is tile-paved. The whole have been executed 
from designs supplied by Mr. S. S. Teulon, of 
London ; and carried out under the personal direc- 


tions of the contractor, Mr. J. H Hi 
Norfolk, or, Mr owes, of Hingham, 





DISSENTING CHAPELS AND CHURCHES. 


Lambeth.—The foundation-stone of a new 
chapel, in connexion with the Baptist dencmina- 
—— the course of erection in Barklam-terrace, 
— eth-road, has been laid, in the presence of a 
me assemblage, by Sir Morton Peto, bart., M.P. 

e chapel is for the accommodation of the con- 
= recently worshipping in Church-street, 
slackfriars-road, but who were obliged to make 
— for railway extension, and have obtained from 

e London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
— & sum sufficient to enable them to erect a 
: apel and minister’s house as large as those which 

“a been demolished. The building will be of 
ey Italian character, the front being of white 
—— brick, with the columns and architectural 
catures of Portland stone. The only carved de- 
Corations will be the filling in of the arch on the 
pediment with an open book, palm branches, and 
the descending dove. The interior dimensions 
will be 45 feet by 67 f et, and the building will 
contain about 800, together with about 180 chil- 


hall or school-room, with four class-rooms ; and at 
the rear of the building will be vestry, minister’s 
room, committee-room, and rooms for the chapel 
keeper. Mr. J. E. Goodchild is the architect, and 
the contractors are Messrs. Jackson & Shaw. The 
contract price, including the dwelling-house for 
the minister, is 4,7$0J. 

Eastbourne.—A new congregational or Inde- 
pendent chapel has been erected at Eastbourne. 
The church (as it is called) is built in Peven- 
sey-road, and is a Gothic structure. A spire 
is intended, but is delayed. The architect was 
Mr. Searle, of London; and Mr. Peerless, of 
Eastbourne, was the builder. The present sit- 
tings are calculated to hold 400 persons, and 
the building is so constructed that galleries can 
be erected at any time, and further accommo- 
dation be obtained for 400 more if need be. The 
arched roof, rafters, and pews are deal, stained and 
varnished. One defect became manifest during 
the opening service ; namely, a difficulty for those 
sitting near the doors to hear the speakers on the 
platform ; but, perhaps, a sounding-board, or some 
other means, can be devised to remedy this evil. 
Next to the chapel, and betwixt it and the 
minister’s house (now in course of building), is to 
be erected a school-room. 

Shipley (Sussex).—The foundation-stone of a 
Wesleyan Reformers’ Chapel has been laid at 
Shipley. The size of the edifice will be twenty 
yards by sixteen, and it will afford sitting accom- 
modation to about 500 persons. The estimated 
cost is about 1,4002. 

Astwood.— The foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel has been Jaid here by Mr. Naish, 
of Birmingham. The chapel will be built from 
plans drawn by Mr. A. Smallwood, of Redditch, 
and will be in the Italian style, capable of seating 
250 persons. The length is 36 feet, width 27 
feet, beiug built with red brick, relieved with 
white and blue. There will be three lights on 
each side. The total cost is about 260/., which 
sum is nearly raised. Mr. 8S. Scriven, of Crabb’s 
Cross, is the builder. 

Wellingborough. —- Cheese-lane chapel, which 
has for the last seven months been undergoing ex- 
tensive alterations and repairs, has been re- 
opened. The chapel, which is now capable of 
accommodating about 400 persons, is one of the 
oldest dissenting places of worship in the towns 
having been erected somewhere about 200 year, 
ago. Like nearly all dissenting chapels erected 
in the earliest days of dissent, it is characterized 
by an entire absence of outward decoration, and 
by an appearance of solidity and stability. Until 
the alterations and repairs, the interior, being of a 
very primitive character, was quite in keeping 
with the exterior. The entire cost of the repairs 
amounts to 790/. 18s. 11d. The architect was 
Mr. Sharman, of Wellingborough. The woodwork 
was executed by Mr. Leete, and the masonry by 
Mr. Rivett. Mr. Perkins did the painting, plumb- 
ing and glazing. The interior of the chapel now 
looks entirely new. In the centre of the middle 
gallery a new organ has been erected by Mr. 
Tristram, of Bedford, at a cost of 60/. 

Wolverhampton.—-The Wesleyan Free Church, 
situate in Cleveland-street, has been lately pur- 
chased by the church and congregation worship- 
ping therein, for the sum of 650/. It is now in 
the hands of a number of masons and carpenters, 
and various alterations are being effected. The 
entire length of the building has been increased 
by about 9 feet, and two vestries and a gallery 
have been added. The front elevation has been 
pierced in the centre over the door, and a small 
circular plain glass window inserted. In the left- 
hand side another window has been placed. Inter- 
nally the chapel will be completely renovated. 
The entire cost of the improvements is estimated 
at about 250/. 

West Bromwich.—The foundation-stone of a 

new Wesleyan School Chapel has been laid at 
Carter’s-green, by the Rev. W. M. Punshon. Mr. 
S. Loxon is the architect, and the builders are 
Messrs. Stockton & Field. 
Dursley.—The building of the new Wesleyan 
chapel here has been intrusted to Mr. E. Blood- 
worth, builder, Dursley, his estimate being 
1,3967. 10s. The estimate given in by Messrs. 
Cox & Riff, of Nailsworth, was 1,525/., and that 
of Messrs. Cullis & Son, of Gloucester, 1,409/. 10s. 
Considerable delay has been occasioned in com- 
mencing operations, on account of the tenders 
being in excess of the intended outlay. The esti- 
mates then were as follows :—Harries, of Bristol, 
2,4997.; Godwin, Dursley, 2,045/.; Cox & Riff, 
Nailsworth, 1,897/.; Jackson, Uley, 1,835/.; 
Bloodworth, Dursley, 1,765/.; Cullis & Son, 
Gloucester, 1,680/. 





dren. In the basement there will be a lecture. 


Newcastle (Staffordshire). —Tae organ built 


for the Wesleyan chapel by Mr. Postill, of York, 
at a cost of about 360/., has been opened by Mr. 
Best, the organist of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
The case, which is of pitch pine, was designed by 
Mr. H. Green, of Penkhull, and is adapted to the 
architecture of the chapel. The decoration of the 
front pipes of the organ was by Mr. Worthington, 
of York, under the superintendence of Mr. H. 
Green. 

Plymouth.—A public meeting has been held at 
the Wesleyan chapel, Edgcumbe-street, Stone- 
house, for the purpose of formally announcing the 
project of building a large Wesleyan chapel at 
the Barley Estate, Plymouth, at a cost of about 
8,0002. 

Neath. — A new Welsh Baptist chapel has 
been opened at Neath. The interior of the build- 
ing is decorated. A gallery runs round three 
sides, supported by seven iron pillars, whose capi- 
tals are gilded. The front of the gallery is of 
open cast-iron work. There is a platform instead 
of the old pulpit. The whole is lighted by windows 
of stained glass. 

Mold (Flintshire).—The foundation stone of the 
new Welsh Presbyterian church, which is being 
erected on the site of the old chapel here, has been 
laid. The style adopted for the building is Grecian, 
modified in character, of the Corinthian order. 
The facade consists of a portico of four columns, 
within the double recess of which are the entrances 
to the church. Recessed wings on either side 
contain the gallery staircases and lobbies. The 
church is 55 feet by 41 feet, by 28 feet high in 
the clear, with galleries to three sides, and will 
contain from 800 to 900 sittings. A school-room 
to contain 200 children is provided at the rear of 
the church. An arched recess is designed for the 
pulpit, with a staircase from the vestry. The 
side and end walls will be constructed of the local 
rubble stone; the front of dressed stone, from 
Moss Quarry, near Wrexham. The total estimated 
cost, including heating-chamber and boundary- 
walls, railing, &c., is 2,8007. The architect is Mr. 
W. W. Gwyther, of London; and the builder, Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, Aldford, Chester. Tenders 
have been received for the erection of the Free 
Church at Mold, and the building will shortly be 
commenced. The church will contain from 300 
to 400 sittings, and will be 50 feet by 32 feet in 
internal dimensions. The style will be Early 
English; with chancel and vestry at east end and 
small bell turret to west front. The total esti- 
mated cost is 1,1007. Mr. W. W. Gwyther is the 
architect. 

Egremont (Liverpool).—The new United Pres- 
byterian Church at Egremont has been opened. 
This new edifice presents a front of Stourton stone, 
polished, with a portico of six pillars, 22 feet high, 
supporting an entablature and pediment. A 
vestry, and large room for meetings, 20 feet by 
12, are placed at the east end of the church. The 
church inside measures 70 feet by 50 feet, and has 
sittings for upwards of 500, and a gallery across 
the west end with further accommodation for 
upwards of 200 more. It is divided by nave and 
aisles, having iron pillars 22 feet high supporting 
the ceiling. The building has been erected from 
designs of Messrs. W. & J. Hay, architects. The 
contract has been finished without any extra 
work; and the tctal cost of the building will be 
about 3,000/. 











STAINED GLASS. 


Peterborough Cathedral.—A new memorial 
window has been placed in the south transept of 
this cathedral in memory of the late Rev. P. 
Edmunds, for many years rector of Mablethorpe 
and Theddlethorpe, in the county of Lincoln. It 
isthe work of Mr. Gibbs, of London. 

Ringwood Church.—We regret to learn, says a 
Hampshire comtemporary, that, in consequence of 
the illiberal spirit in which the Provost and 
Fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, have re- 
ceived the proposal of Mr. Morant’s family, to fill 
the east window of the chancel of Ringwood 
Church with stained glass, to the memory of the 
late Mr. Morant, they have been obliged, re- 
luctantly, to withdraw it, as the terms dictated to 
them would have completely deprived the window 
of all memorial character. Thus this work of art 
(the production of Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham) 
is lost to the parish of Ringwood. 

Chester Cathedral.—Two stained-glass memo- 
rial windows have just been put up in this cathe- 
dral. One is to the memory of the wife of the 
Rev. F. Anson, D.D., the Dean of Chester. It 
was supplied by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London, 
and amongst the subjects represented are “The 
Salutation,” “The Adoration,” “Our Lord with 
Martha and Mary,” “Peter raising Dorcas,” 
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“ The Angel and Zacharias,” “‘ The Annunciation,” 
“Anointing our Lord,” and “Clothing the 
Naked.” The other window, which is to the 
memory of some of the members of the Massey 
family, of Moston Hall, near Chester, was supplied 
by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of London. 
The principal subjects are “Mary at the Feet of 
our Lord,” and “The Resurrection of Lazarus.” 
Beneath these are smaller subjects, namely, 
“ Jairus’s Daughter,” “The Widow of Nain,” 
“Paul raising Eutychus,” and “Peter raising 
Dorcas.” In the tracery is the “General Resur- 
rection.” The window is the gift of Mrs. Massey, 
of Moston Hall. The stonework of the windows 
was executed by Mr. W. Haswell, of the Kale- 
yards, Chester, who has done most of the modern 
stonework in this cathedral. 

St. Mary’s, Whickham (Cumberland). — The 
west or tower window, consisting of three com- 
partments, with tracery quatrefoils above, has 
recently been filled with stained glass, in memory 
of the late Miss Jeffery. The subject is a large 
pictorial group of the Ascension: the upper por- 
tion of the principal compartments are filled with 
numerous angels, some playing instruments, others 
holding scrolls, on which is written—“ He is the 
King of Glory, and He shall reign for ever and 
ever.” In the tracery are also angels bearing 
emblems of Faith, Hope, and Charity, with suit- 
able texts. The window has been erected by Mr. 
T. B. Jeffery, of Whickham Lodge, and is the 
work of Mr. H. M. Barnett, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. There are other two memorial windows by 
this artist, which have also been erected since the 
restoration of the church last year. 





NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—New Roman Catholic schools and 
houses have been recently commenced in Potter- 
lane, for the Rev. Dr. Gillis. The works are simple, 
and of an extremely inexpensive character. The 
building is being constructed of Craigleith stone, 
with local stone dressings. The contract has been 
taken by Mr. Robert Hutchinson, of Edinburgh, 
and amounts to 1,826. The works are from the 
designs of Mr. E. Welby Pugin. 

Glasgow.—An addition has just been made to 
the monuments in the Cathedral. The inscrip- 
tion explains its object to be “In memory of 
Robert Burn Anderson, Lieutenant 1st Bombay 
Fusiliers, Brigade-Major Hodson’s Horse, Adju- 
tant Fane’s Horse: born in Glasgow, 14th Octo- 
ber, 1833; died in China, 27th September, 1860.” 
The entire monument includes a painted window, 
a bronze trophy, and an engraved brass, suggested 
and sketched by Mr. C. Heath Wilson. The wiu- 
dow contains two figures; one of “Our Lord,” 
with the text, “ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant;” and one of St. John, with the text, “ God 
shall wipe away all tears ;” whilst in the quatre- 
foil above, an angel bears on a scroll the words, 
“This mortal shall put on immortality.” This 
window is the work of Mr. H. Hughes, of 
London. On the sill of the window rests the 
bronze trophy consisting of the armorial bearings, 
mantle, sword, mailed gloves, and spurs of the 
deceased soldier. A laurel wreath is placed in 
front, This work was modelled by Mr. Robert 
Jackson, sculptor, London. We hear that three 
painted windows are on the way, one of them the 
gift of the Incorporation of Coopers of Glasgow. 

Portobello (near Edinburgh).— About three 
years agoa scheme was set on foot for the organiza- 
tion of a joint-stock company with the view to the 
erection of a public hall in Portobello, the Brighton 
of Edinburgh. So favourably was the matter re- 
ceived that nearly 2,000/. of the entire capital of 
3,0002. was subscribed within a month. Con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced in obtaining a 
suitable site, but ultimately one of the best situa- 
tions in the town, near the centre of the High- 
street, was secured, and the erection forthwith 
commenced, according to plans furnished by Mr. 

Bryce, senior, architect, Edinburgh. The build- 
ing is four stories in height, one of which is below 
the level of the street, and contains cellars, store- 
rooms, three police cells, and a dwelling-house of 
three rooms for the Sergeant of Police. On the 
street floor are three shops, one of which is double ; 
a police office, and superintendent’s room. In the 
centre of the front is the entrance to the hall, 
which is situate on the first floor, and is reached 
by a flight of broad stairs guarded by an oak 


hand-rail on cast-iron balustrades. The hall is a 


very plain apartment, 50 feet in length by 30 feet 
in breadth, occupying the full height of two stories, 
and lighted by two rows of windows to the front. 
In the side opposite the windows an orchestra has 


the building will be illuminated by three large 
sun-lights. 

Midcalder.—The interior of the parish church 
of Midcalder has long been dilapidated ; but lately 
a sum of 1,800/. was raised for its restoration and 
extension. The extension is in the form of a 
transept, 60 feet long by 23 feet wide, and is 
already raised to half its destined height, the work 
having been begun on the 8th of April. The 
windows in the south and north gables are to be 
18 feet 6 inches in height, and 9 feet 6 inches 
wide, divided by three mullions, and fitted in above 
with tracery. In the west gable there will be a 
Catherine-wheel window in the centre, and a two- 
light arched window on each side. The church 
was seated for about 500; and when the work in 
progress is finished, it will only add some seventy 
sittings. But the unseemly gallery, which marred 
and hid the proportions of the interior, has been 
finally removed. The builder is Mr. W. Robertson, 
of Mid-Calder, There is to be ertirely new 
seating in the form of open pews, shaped in harmony 
with the whole Gothic details. This part of the 
work is to be committed to Mr. James Wood, 
joiner, South Queensferry. Messrs. Thin & Miller, 
Edinburgh, are to be the plasterers: to them is 
entrusted the finishing of the groined ceiling, 
. — to Sanct Anthonies yle in Sanct Giles 
Kirk.” 

Whitburn.— Mr. Angus Kennedy is anxious 
that we should correct the notice of the water- 
works, which we took from the Falkirk Herald. 
He was not the contractor, but the engineer. The 
contractors were Mr. Robert Whitelaw, Neilston, 
for the digging, and the late Batbgate Foundry 
Company for the piping. The party who 
finished their contract got the pipes from the 
Shotts, and the wells and fire-plugs from Thomas 
Leadbetter & Co., Glasgow. 

Inverleithen (Peeblesshire).—At a meeting of 
heritors of this parish, Mr. Blackwood proposed a 
resolution to the effect that in respect it appears 
that the parish church is old ; and, from the reports 
of Messrs. Bryce & Macgibbon, that it is unsafe 
and uncomfortable, and cannot be repaired and 
rendered safe and comfortable without an ex- 
penditure of 466/., while from the said reports 
it also appears that a new church fit for affording 
the same accommodation as the present could be 
put up for 640/.; that a new church should be 
erected ; and that a remit be made to a committee 
to arrange with the Presbytery as to the accom- 
modation to be provided; to obtain a plan and 
specification, and the probable estimate of the ex- 
pense ; and to get all the heritors to agree as to 
the site and the manner in which the cost should 
be borne; and that the committee report to a 
future meeting before proceeding further. Mr. 
Wm. Chambers, of Glenormiston, in supporting 
the resolution, said that he had read the report 
of the architect and builder, of the correctness of 
whose opinions as to the insufficiency of the church 
there could be no doubt, for any one had only to 
use his senses in order to see that the building 
was not only ruinous or nearly so, but was quite 
inadequate to accommodate the usual congrega- 
tion. It was clear that a new parish church ought 
to be erected,—not however, on the present 
awkward site, but in the village, amidst the 
greater part of the population. Mr. Stewart, 
representative of the Karl of Traquair’s trustees, 
moved an amendment ;—“ That the meeting find, 
from the reports of the architect and builder, that 
the church is not incapable of being repaired and 
rendered safe; and therefore that the clerk be 
requested to communicate with Messrs. Bryce & 
Macgibbon to ascertain whether the church cannot 
be sufficiently repaired at a smaller cost than re- 
ported, and without reducing the number of 
sittings at present existing, having reference to 
their statement that they contemplated the whole 
of the interior fittings of the church should be 
renewed, while the sittings were not in a state of 
decay.” On a division, the motion of Mr. Black- 
wood was carried by 12 to 4. 

Mofjat.—The new United Presbyterian Church 
here has been opened. The building is Middle 
Pointed, with nave and aisle. A tower at the 
south-west angle supports a spire, which is seen at 
a great distance from almost all points in the 
vicinity of Moffat. The builder was Mr. John 
Marray, of Keylapark, near Moffat ; and the archi- 
tects were Messrs. W. & J. Hay, of Liverpool. 
The church is seated for 700. 

Hawick.—There is now every prospect of the 
long-delayed Exchange buildings going on imme- 
diately. The building has been let to Mr. Adam 
Laidlaw, and the joiner work to Mr. Martin, both 
of this place. ‘Three of the estimates for the 
joiner work were exactly the same sum, viz., 





been erected above the entrance door. At night 








Martin was successful. The contract for excavatin 
1,400 square yards of rock from the bed of the 
Slitrig below the proposed building, was let to 
Mr. Thomas Turnbull. 

Dumfries.—The subject of court-house accom. 

modation here is at present exciting attention, 
Plans have been obtained from Mr. Rhind, archi. 
tect, and forwarded for approval to the Govern. 
ment. The Treasury have written to the local 
commissioners of supply, saying :—“ Their lord. 
ships observe in the plans for a new Sheriff Court- 
house for the county of Dumfries, that several 
apartments are included, for the cost of which the 
public are not liable under the terms of the Sheriff 
Court-house Act. These are, in plan No. 1, three 
police apartments, small staircase, water-closet, 
coal-cellar and passage, and safe for county records, 
In plan No. 2, chief constable’s room, and room 
for the clerk of supply. In plan No. 3, room for 
commissioners of supply. In plan No. 4, valua- 
tor’s room, justice of peace clerk’s room, and 
commissary clerk’s room. Jn respect to these, 
their lordships must require that, when the build- 
ing has been completed, the cost of such apart- 
ments, as well as the proportion of the value of 
the site not included under the Sheriff Court- 
house Act, shall be ascertained by valuators 
mutually chosen, and that the amount thereof 
shall be deducted from the total cost of the build- 
ing before one-half of the remainder is paid by 
Government. Subject to these observations, their 
lordships are pleased to signify their approval, 
under the 11th section of the Act, of the plans 
and specifications, and of the estimate of 9,093/. 
83. 10d., being 7,791/. 15s. 6d. for tenders received 
from tradesmen, and 1,301/7. 13s. 4d. for cost of 
site, gas-pipes, architect’s commission, and salary 
of clerk of the works.—F. Pern.” The commis- 
sioners have communicated with their architect, 
and are endeavouring to induce the Treasury to 
reconsider their decision. 
Linlithgow.—The chief stone of the new court- 
houses and police buildings at Linlithgow has been 
laid, with Masonic honours, by Sir Alexander 
Charles Gibson Maitland, Bart., of Cliftonhall, 
P.G.M. The erection of this edifice has been 
rendered necessary in consequence of the defective 
court-accommodation afforded in the Town Build- 
ings, and has been constructed at the joint ex- 
pense of Government and the county assessment 
under the Court-houses Accommodation Act. The 
site of the building is upon a piece of ground 
between the prison and the High-street ; and the 
house from which the Regent Moray was shot was 
among the number taken down to afford sufficient 
space for the erection. The style is composite, 
embracing, we believe, a mixture of the Scotch 
baronial and English manor-house. The architects 
are Messrs. Brown & Wardrop, of Edinburgh. 
The corners, lintels, rybets, and windows are 
completed in droved work, the stones being 
grained of a bluish shade from the new quarry at 
Craigton, and the body of the building has been 
erected with yellow stones from Brighton Quarry, 
near Polmont. The work was commenced in 
February last, and is nearly ready for roofing in. 
The estimated cost is 6,800. The contractors 
are,—Mason, Mr. A. Henderson, Dean of Guild, 
Linlithgow; joiner and carpenter, Mr. J. Landels, 
Linlithgow ; slater and glazier, Mr. W. Anderson, 
Edinburgh ; plumbers, Messrs. R. Hume & Co., 
Edinburgh; plasterer, Mr. D. Sinclair; clerk of 
the works, Mr. A. Whitlie. The town was deco- 
rated in honour of the occasion. : 

Blantyre.—A new parish church has been built 
at Blantyre. The building was to be opened on 
the 19th July. The design was by Messrs. Clarke 
& Bell, architects, Glasgow. The contractors 
were Mr. Hamilton, mason; Mr. Calderwood, 
wright, Kilbride; and Mr. Hinshaw, Hamilton, 
plasterer. The new church is placed on a com- 
manding situation near the railway from Hamilton 
to Strathaven. The building is plain, with a spire 
about 130 feet high, the bell being a gift froma 
tradesman‘and citizen of Glasgow. At the south 
end, immediately above the pulpit, there 1s 4 
stained-glass wheel window; while in the north 
there is a large Gothic window, being a faint 
imitation of the large west window of the ancient 
High Church, Glasgow. The cost of the erection 
will be about 2,5007. A good deal remains to be 
done, such as laying of the grounds and inclosing 
the church with a stone wall. . 

Perth.—At present, says the Scosman, there 38 
is considerable activity in the building trade 
throughout the county, and masons are receiving 
good wages. Several extensive buildings are 
either in course of erection or completion, which 
occupy a large number of hands, The Lunatic 
Asylum for the counties of Perth, Fife, and Forfar, 
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ber of hands is employed at it. The cost of the 
erection and other buildings is estimated at 
upwards of 20,0002. An hospital and several 
additional buildings are being erected at Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, at a cost of upwards of 
12,0007. They are nearly completed. The new 
mansion-house at Duncrub for Lord Rollo, which 
has been building for about two years, is nearly 
finished. The cost is about 18,0002. or 20,000/. 
A new manse for the minister of Dunning parish 
has just been erected there. Several combination 
rhouses are also being built. A good many 
villas and farm-steadings have also been erected, 
and at present a considerable number of these are 
going on in various parts of the country. The 
opening of railway communication to Pitlochry 
has given rise to a demand for summer residences 
in that romantic locality, and new houses for the 
accommodation of tourists are being built. 

Inverury.—The new town-hall at Inverury, a 
building in the Italian style, after a design by 
Mr. J. R. Mackenzie, architect, Aberdeen, and the 
foundation-stone of which was laid a year ago, 
has been formally opened by a banquet given by 
the magistrates and town council, followed by a 
public dinner and ball in the evening. The hall 
will cost about 3,0002. The front, which is in the 
Italian style, is of dressed granite. The dimen- 
stonsof the building, externally, are 89 feet by 
63 feet ; the height being 48 feet to the base of 
the spire, or 88 feet to its top. A female figure 
reclines on either side of the clock, while the 
wings are relieved by lions couchant. The door in 
the centre leads into an entrance-hall about 12 
feet square, and a stone staircase leading to the 
second floor. The council chamber, committee- 
room, town-clerk’s room, record-room, &c., are 
towards the front ; while towards the back are the 
corn-market hall, &c., on the ground-floor, and 
the town-hall proper, &c., on the second floor. The 
corn-market hall is 27 feet by about 28 feet, and 
has writing-offices, &c., for the transaction of busi- 
ness. The town-hall is 55 feet by 28 feet, having 
a height of 22 feet. The entire cost of the build- 
ing will be about 3,000/. The principal contrac- 
tors were,—Messrs. Munro & Stewart, Inverury, 
for the mason work; Messrs. Warrack & Daniel, 
Aberdeen, for the woodwork; Messrs. Robertson 
& Son, Inverury, for the slater work; Messrs. H. 
Gordon & Co., for the plumber work ; and Messrs. 
Gibson & Co., for the plaster work. 

Aberdeen.—The new waterworks about to be 
constructed at Aberdeen will, it is calculated, 
supply the city with 5,000,000 gallons per day. 
The maximum quantity at present available is 
1,200,000 gallons. 

New Pitsligo (Aberdeenshire).—A new congre- 
gational church is about to be opened here. ‘The 
edifice is 62 feet long by 35 feet wide, and is seated 
to accommodate about 400 people. The entrance or 
west gable is surmounted by a belfry. At the 
east end are a vestry, lavatory, and fire-proof 
heating-room. The doors and windows are Gothic, 
the latter filled with obscured glass with coloured 
edges, The woodwork is of red pine. Messrs. 
Lamb, of Cuminestown, were the contractors for 
the carpenter work. The other contractors were 
—Mason work, Mr. G. Murray, New Pitsligo; 
plasterer, Mr. W. Willox, jun., do.; slater, Mr. 
Gammock, do.; glazier, Messrs. Farquhar & Gill, 
Aberdeen. The gas fittings were furnished by 
Messrs, Laidlaw, Glasgow ; and the architect: was 
Mr. A. W. Bisset, of Elgin. The cost, including 
site, is upwards of 6002. 

Inverness.—The proposal to erect a new assem- 
bly-hall in Union-street promises to be acceptable 
to the local public. Nearly fifteen hundred 
pounds’ worth of shares has been taken up. The 
architectural character of the building, and the 
extent and nature of the accommodation to be 
provided, are questions which stand over for 
ee ry the shareholders; but in the mean 
pre plan has been prepared by Messrs. Ross & 
perl been ~ol This plan provides, amongst 
feet wid mmodation, for a room 81 feet long, 50 

ide, and 35 feet high, with seats for 1,200 
persons, and provided with an orchestra and 
Convenient retiring and cloak rooms. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Derby.—The plans and specification for the 
Projected new market buildings on the site of the 
Present market and on the vacant space at the 
— of the Town Hall, are now so far completed 
that the committee have invited tenders for the 
ee The scheme comprises a new market- 

all and fish-market buildings; and competent 
persons are invited to tender for the works as a 
Whole, or in two specified divisions; one embracing 


the ordinary structural works, materials, and 
labour, exclusive of the ironwork ; and the other 
the furnishing and fixing of the negessary castings 
for the roofs and other ironwork, The general 
and detailed plans, drawings, and specification are 
on view at the office of Mr. Thorburn, the borough 
surveyor, by whom they have been prepared ; and 
the latest day for receiving tenders is Tuesday, 
the 18th of August next. 

St. Neot’s.—The new Corn Exchange here has 
been opened. The building stands in a central 
spot, at the corner of High-street and South- 
street. It is in the Elizabethan style, surmounted 
by a turret. Its interior dimensions are 60 feet by 
50 feet, and it is supported by open truss beams, 
painted blue; and lighted with star burners, In 
addition, it has ante and committee rooms, and 
other conveniences. The architect engaged by 
the directors was Mr. P. Bellamy, of Lincoln, and 
the building was confided to Mr. Wildman, of St. 
Neot’s. The entire cost of the Exchange, we 
understand, is about 2,0002. 

Reading.—The local charity trustees are about 
rebuilding thirty-two almshouses in Castle-street, 
Reading, under the superintendence of Mr. Wood- 
man, the borough surveyor. 

Winchester.—The college tower has been for- 
mally opened. The old tower, which was built by 
Warden Thurbern about the year 1420, had been 
for many years much marred by the weakness of 
the foundations, and the consequent leaning of the 
edifice. For this reason it was long contem- 
plated to rebuild it; and at last it was deter- 
mined to take the tower down, and, with some 
very slight modifications, rebuild it on new founda- 
tions, as a memorial to two deceased wardens. 
The architect employed was Mr. Butterfield, and 
the builder Mr. Field. The work was commenced 
last year, and according to our authority, the 
Hampshire Advertiser, is now almost finished. 
The old foundations were upon piles of beech and 
oak: the latter were found to be in many cases 
quite sound, but the former were very defective. 
A good deal of the oak has been worked up into 
chairs, picture frames, and other articles, as 
mementos of the old building, and the door of the 
seventh chamber passage has also been made of it. 
The new foundation is concrete. The gallery 
round the summit, formerly a solid one, is now 
perforated with trefoil-headed openings. There 
being one or two extra courses of stone used, the 
tower is rather higher than its ancient predeces- 
sor, in which it was impossible to ring the peal of 
bells hung in it. Before the rebuilding of the 
tower two of the large windows of the chapel 
were built up with masonry to strengthen the 
shaky walls. These are now again opened, and 
in time will no doubt be filled with good stained 
glass, to match, if possible, the other windows of 
the chapel. In addition to these windows a third 
has been re-opened in the ante-chapel (also built 
by Thurbern), and is now filled in with the Words- 
worth memorial stained glass, which formerly 
filled another opening thereon. The arch in the 
base of the south wall of the tower is filled in 
partly with stained glass and partly with white 
marble tablets, having coloured marble borders. 
The apex of the arch is filled with a shield bear- 
ing the three roses of the college (the arms of 
Wykham): beneath this is a two-light window, 
the tracery of which is filled with the arms of 
Wardens Barter and Williams, in stained glass. 
Beneath the glass are the marble tablets, which 
bear commemorative inscriptions in reference to 
the two wardens. The floor of the ante-chapel is 
paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles and Derby- 
shire marble. Additional light has been gained 
to the ante-chapel by pulling down a passage 
leading to the cloisters and placing a large window 
in the west wall of the tower. The sum of 3,500/. 
was subscribed towards rebuilding the tower, the 
remainder of the expense being defrayed by the 
College. All the old stone was, where possible, 
re-used; and the bosses, shields, groinings, and 
other ornamentations were also worked up into 
the pews, roof, &c. 

Malvern.—The foundation-stone of the Pro- 
prietary College has been laid. The college will 
be divided into the classical department, and the 
military and civil department. To carry out this 
plan a capital of 20,0007. was raised by 500 shares 
of 401. each. Designs having been advertised for, 
the conditions for competition, it may be recol- 
lected, were, that the college was to accommodate 
500 boys; that a chapel was to be attached, the 
style to be Gothic; and the whole of the buildings 
to be erected with the local Malvern-hill stone, 
with brick linings, and Cradley or Bath stone 
dressings. The total cost of the buildings, includ- 
ing the chapel, was not to exceed 18,000/.; and 





the council offered premiums of 150/. for the 


selected design, and 802, for the one second in 
merit. Thirty designs were received, and from 
these the council selected eight as being most in 
accordance with what they required. The final 
choice fell upon the designs submitted by Mr. C. 
Hansom, of Clifton. Mr. Hansom’s design was 
Transitional Gothic in style. The central entrance 
tower in the west front is crowned at each angle 
with four terminals, crocketed. Right and left 
of the entrance tower are class-rooms, leading up 
to two gabled buildings, containing the classical 
and commercial schools. These school-rooms are 
each 97 feet long by 35 feet wide. The chapel is 
situate at the south-west angle of the site, and is 
connected by a corridor with the main building. 
As at first designed, the quadrangle was closed by 
buildings on all sides; but the plans have since 
been altered, and the wing which fronted the 
Malvern hills has been removed. A series of ter- 
races lead down to the ornamental grounds at the 
back, where a view of the hills is obtained. Be- 
sides the drawings of the building, there is a 
model, which gives a clearer impression of it, and 
shows also the internal arrangements. The main 
entrance will be on the west from the Radnor- 
road, the hall being 20 feet by 18 feet, and lofty 
in proportion. The centre of the building is to 
be occupied by a quadrangle 135 feet by 60 feet 
in width. In the centre will be a fountain. 
Round the quadrangle are the cloisters, flanked by 
the class-rooms, eighteen in number. On the left 
of the entrance, and in a line with the class-rooms, 
is a waiting-room, 18 feet by 20 feet, adjoining 
which will be the master’s room, 23 feet by 18 
feet. On the right of the entrance is the clerk’s 
office, 18 feet by 18 feet, and attached to which is 
the secretary’s office, 23 feet by 18 feet. Oppo- 
site the main entrance is a door leading to the 
terrace by flights of steps. The first floor, reached 
by a flight ot stairs from each corner of the clois- 
ters, contains the classical school-room, 97 feet 
6 inches by 35 feet; modelling and drawing 
schools, 35 teet by 35 feet ; physical department, 
35 feet by 23 feet; laboratory, 24 feet by 12 feet; 
modern school, which is opposite to the classical 
school-room, and of the same dimensions; the 
second master’s class-room, 24 feet by 10 feet ; 
ditto, private sitting-room, 13 feet by 12 feet; 
library and board-room, 36 feet by 20 teet; head 
master’s class-room, 24 feet by 18 feet. The base- 
ment plan leading to the terrace contains covered 
play-ground, boys’ store-rooms, lavatories, kitchen, 
and coal apartments, with other necessary conve- 
niences. ‘The roof will be steeply pitched. 








EXPERTS AND ASSESSORS IN BUILDING 
AND COMPENSATION CASES, 


THE evils of the actual system of trying cases 
in the courts, requiring scientific and technical 
knowledge, have lung been glaring. “Scientific 
evidence” is getting into discredit; and it can 
only be said, that the witnesses in compensation 
cases are not more at variance than are physicians, 
chemists, and caligraphists. In this state of the 
general question, the idea is revived of architect- 
assessors. An analogous arrangement has been in 
use in the Admiralty Courts, where naval captains 
sit with the judges. This was pointed out many 
years ago by the late Mr. Bartholomew in his 
“Specifications.” Not many days eince, in one of 
the courts, there was a striking illustration, in a 
patent case, of the impossibility of getting the facts 
and arguments understood. 

The Society for Promoting the Amendment of 
the Law have been giving attention to the incon- 
venience complained of in the trials of actions and 
suits requiring the evidence of experts; and two 
papers have been read on the subject, one by Mr. 
Thos. Webster, and the other by Mr. R. Stuart. 
Mr. Webster in his paper, proposed a change 
chiefly in the instance of patent cases, recom- 
mending that there should be a panel of assessors, 
two or four of whom, at the option of the suitor, 
should sit with the judge, take part in the exami- 
nation of the witnesses, advise and confer with the 
judge, and discharge all the functions of the jury. 
Should the suitors not agree as to the assessors, 
the judge should determine the assessors to be 
employed, the latter being paid liberally, and their 
costs to be costs in the cause. Mr. Webster further 
suggested that the mode of trial might be left to 
the option ot the parties, and in certain cases of a 
disputed fact, or of conflict of evidence, the opinion 
of a jury might be taken. He further proposes 
that, in patent causes, the plaintiff and defendant 
should be obliged to disclose their respective cases, 
so that each party might be better informed as to 
the nature of the contest. 





Mr. Stuart’s paper took a different view. Treat- 
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ing of the general question of trials involving the 
consideration of the evidence of scientific persons, 
and the evidence of experts, it reprobated, as a 
general rule, the appointment of assessors, Mr. 
Stuart argued against the admission of scientific 
persons on the jury, and recommended that any 
amendment to be made on the existing procedure, 
should be confined to the subject of evidence of 
these witnesses. 








THE MANUFACTURE OF ALUMINIUM. 


Atvminivum, in the form of small personal 
ornaments of various kinds, has for some time 
been common enough in the jewellers’ shops. It 
cannot be said, however, to have taken very well 
with the public; for in this state it has not quite 
the brilliaucy of silver, which it resembles some- 
what in colour, but looks rather more like zinc or 
lead. It is also, we believe, found to wear badly 
in this thin form. It is not easily acted on by 
acids, except by the hydrochloric; consequently, 
vessels made of this metal would be as useful for 
many culinary purposes as silver ; with this advan- 
tage, that, as it is only one-fourth the weight of 
silver, it would serve to make four times as many 
articles as silver. The Newcastle firm men- 
tioned in one of our Exhibition notices, has now 
regularly taken up the manufacture of the new 
metal; and, from being a chemical curiosity, the 
metal is now so readily produced, that we may 
expect yet to see it quoted, like iron, amongst the 
prices of the day at so much per ton. The price 
of aluminium was formerly 60/. per pound: now 
it is worth only as many shillings. 

By far the most important advance in the 
application of the metal to useful purposes has 
been made by mixing aluminium with copper in 
certain proportions. The alloy produced, has a 
close resemblance to gold and most persons might 
be deceived by it. This aluminium-bronze is ¢om- 
posed of three proportions, either 5 per cent. of 
aluminium, which gives the finest gold colour ; 7}, 
which resembles a mixture of gold and silver ; or 
10 per cent., which is more hard, and lighter in 
colour. Thus we may make a gorgeous display of 
plate upon our tables, which no one would suppose 
was not gold, except that it would be very light 
gold. Moreover, it will stand the wear of use and 
cleaning, because it will be the same colourthrough- 
out. Very little gold plate is solid gold, most of 
it being plated upon silver; and, as every one 
knows, the gilt wears off, and the silver shows 
through it, to the loss of all the beauty of the 
piece. But the cost of all this splendour is just 
about the price of the common electro-plated 
articles, or about half the price of solid silver. 








THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


On Thursday afternoon, the sixteenth annual 
general meeting of the subscribers and friends of 
the above charity was held at the London Tavern. 
Mr. George Plucknett (treasurer), in the absence 
of Mr. Lee (president), occupied the chair. 

The Secretary read the report, which showed 
the progress of the Institution to be still satisfac- 
tory ;—the annual subscriptions for the year end- 
ing 24th June, 1863, being in excess of the former 
491. 17s. 6d.,—but remarked, that there are still a 
large number of persons engaged as builders, and 
in trades connected with them, who have not yet 
subscribed, but who, the directors hope will, when 
applied to, perceive the necessity of aiding a 
charity which relieves and soothes the declining 
years of those who have not been so prosperous as 
themselves in a business which is perhaps more 
frequently subject to losses and fluctuations than 
any other. 

This year the sum of 587/. 83. 10d. stock Three 
per Cent, Consols has been added to the funded 
property of the Institution; 495/. 83. 11d. stock, 
for the Relief Fund; and 91/7. 19s. 11d. for the 
Building Fund; making a total of 8,9417. stock, 
divided as follows: 6,5017. 9s. 4d. for the Relief 
Fund, and 2,439/. 10s. 8d. for the Building Fund. 

Five pensioners have died during the past year : 
—Robert Clements, elected in November, 1860, 
died November, 1862; William S. Evans, elected 
in November, 1855, died January, 1863; Archi- 
bald Croser, elected November 1861, died June, 
1863 ; Sarah Goodliffe, elected August, 1853, died 
April, 1863; and Sarah Badcock, elected Novem- 
ber, 1850, died June, 1863; and six have been 

elected, three in November, 1862, viz.: George 
Grayson, James Noble, and Charlotte Smith; 
and three in May, 1863, when William Taylor, 
Thomas Hammond, and Mary Ann Chirnside, 


The present number of pensioners is 36, viz. : 
16 males, and 20 females. 

The Annual Ball held at Willis’s, St. James’s, 
in February last, gave the gratifying profit of 
119/., and the directors take this opportunity of 
conveying their best thanks to the honorary 
secretary, Mr. Joseph Bird, and the ball stewards, 
for their kind and indefatigable exertions upon 
that occasion, to which may principally be at- 
tributed so great a success. 

The Directors beg leave to state that the ob- 
ject of this charity is to relieve those who are no 
longer able to sustain themselves ; and who have 
perhaps outlived their friends, and are left 
destitute and helpless. It is for these that they 
strongly solicit your aid and assistance. 

By its means and the generosity of its sup- 
porters, many an industrious, but decayed and 
aged, tradesman has been enabled to end his 
days contented. 

Mr. Alderman Sheriff Lawrence has "consented 
to become the president of the institution for 
the ensuing year. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At the last weekly meeting a report from the 
Thames Embankment Committee was brought up, 
recommending, amongst other things, that an 
order should be passed constituting the Thames 
Embankment Committee the authority to put in 
force the powers of “The Metropolis Improve- 
ment Act, 1863,” empowering the Board to make 
the new street between the Mansion House and 
Blackfriars Bridge. The recommendations of the 
committee were adopted. A letter from Mr. M. 
Booth, relative to the utilisation of sewage, was 
laid before the Board; and, without having been 
read, was referred to the Main Drainage Com- 
mittee. 








WORKMEN’S CLUBS. 


THE following letter from the secretary of the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, refers 
to one in our last :— 


In reply to a ** Workman’? in your last number, allow 
me to say that the reference to ‘‘ business’’ among the 
objects of these clubs, is not to a man’s ordinary trade or 
occupation, nor to business of any kind being conducted 
in the reading-room, or conversation and coffee room ; 
but to the meetings of friendly, trade, building, co- 
operative, or other working men’s societies, the lodges or 
committees of which have to meet periodically for con- 
ducting their business, and which meetings are generally 
at present held at a public-house, for want of some other 
accommodation. Knowing that wasteful and unneces- 
sary expenditure is often the result of the present system, 
the promoters of these clubs, both among working men 
and other classes, recommend that a room should be set 
apart in them, where possible, for such parties to meet in 
on payment of a small rent. 

1 quite agree with your correspondent as to the incon- 
gruity of members working at their ordinary trade in the 
reading and conversation rooms. After our day’s work 
we all of us want to get into quite a different atmo- 
sphere, morally as well as physically. 

HENRY SOLLy. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


In my letter, which you were so good as to publish 
last week, on weights and measures, are two errata (one 
certainly a mistake of my own), which, although not 
very important, tend to the discredit of the proposed 
system. The mile of 5,0¢0 spans would differ from six- 
sevenths of the nautical mile by only one fen-thousandth 
part, instead of the thousandth ; and the example com- 
paring long, square, and cubic métres with our proposed 
measures should have been thus :— 

53°7 métres. 





Add 5 percent. 2°68 
(1.) 56°38 

Add 5 percent, 2°82 vice 2°87 
(2.) 59°20 

Add 5 percent. 2°96 
(3.) 62°16 


These results will be seen to approximate much more 
nearly with the absolute values, 56°38, 59°21, 62°17 re- 
spectively. F, C. PENROSE. 


Books Received, 


Chambers’s Handy Guide to Paris ; being a con- 
cise Description of the chief Objects of Interest 
in the City and its Environs, and the best Mode 
of seeing them, together with an Account of the 
Permanent Exposition of 1863, and full Infor- 
mation concerning the Routes to, and Residence 
in, Paris; Railways, Cabs, Omnibuses, Postal 
Arrangeinents, Sc. ; illustrated with Ciue-Maps 
and Wood Engravings. London and Edin- 
burgh: W. & R. Chambers. 


We once made the subject of guide-books and 
maps, that of a leading article; and we could not 











were the successful candidates. 


have given thereby too much importance to it. 


One essential in a guide-book is portability, whe. 
ther for a Paris trip or a longer journey, along 
with the information as to lodging, charges, and 
local customs required to be possessed. Than this 
guide to Paris, we do not know one that better 
justifies such a title as that which we have quoted 
at length. The plan, and map of the environs, 
and the information generally, are posted up to 
the most recent time, which is not to be said of 
some other guide-books to Paris,—a city which is 
so rapidly growing that information is soon out of 
date. The compiler is in error as to there being 
a table d’héte at the Hotel Corneille ; but we have 
looked closely, and not found much else that is 
wrong. The “ Handy Guide” will not supersede 
Galignani ; but it will be preferred by many of 
the ordinary class of visitors, and be appreciated 
by all, for the real merits which are combined with 
its conciseness and portability. 








Miscellanea, 


DECORATION OF THE NEw Courts, KEnsinq. 
ToN MusEuM.—The Science and Art Department 
have sent a communication to Mr. Cave Thomas, 
requesting him to furnish a design according to 
certain dimensions, for a full-length figure of 
Albert Durer, to be executed in mosaic, which will 
be worked by the students of the Female School 
of Art. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SEWAGE AT LEAMINGTON, 
Some experiments with sewage in the cultivation 
of turnips and other vegetables, are being con- 
ducted at the works near the railway viaduct at 
Leamington; and the local Courier says that they 
merit the attention of agriculturists in no ordi- 
nary degree; the vegetables having an exceed- 
ingly healthy and luxuriant appearance, and 
promising a most abundant crop. 


ANOTHER DISCOVERY OF FROZEN REMAINS ON 
Mont Branc.—The remains of a human body,— 
a foot covered with flesh, and adhering by the 
nerves to a dried-up thigh bone, were recently 
thrown out from a crevice in the ice of the Glacier 
des Bossons. These are supposed to be the re- 
mains of Tairraz, a guide, who lost his life in 
1820. By the side of the foot was found a com- 
pass, probably that of the doctor’s, and carried by 
the guide. Strange to say, it was the grandson 
of Tairras who made the discovery. 


THE InHABITED House Duty.—A Parliamen- 
tary return states that the number of houses and 
shops assessed to inhabited house duty in England 
and Wales in the year ending 5th April, 1862, 
was 519,991, and the total amount of duty 
assessed 813,3837. Of the number mentioned 
167,259 were assessed in Middlesex, and the 
amount was 339,986/. Of the houses charged, 
205,528 were under 30/.; only 13 were above 
38,0007. The 13 were all in Middlesex, and one 
was charged at the value of 20,0007. a year. 


Tue Coprprr TrapE.—At a recent meeting of 
the Swansea Harbour Trust, the exceedingly large 
importations of copper ore and regulus during the 
last few years were referred to; and it was stated 
that, two years ago, such excessive importations 
had taken place, and such very large stocks were 
held at Swansea, that they had only been got rid 
of by a very serious fall in the price; and that the 
agents for the sale of a considerable portion of the 
foreign ore could hardly find room for the enor- 
mous quantities imported at Swansea. 


THe HamBure INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.— 
We have already noticed this Exhibition, which 
has lately been opened on a Sunday as the cheap 
day, when sixpence is charged for admission. The 
grounds have been immensely crowded. It is 
yet doubtful, however, whether the receipts of 
the Exhibition will fully cover the expenditure, 
although the benefit to Hamburg is unques- 
tionable. The official list of premiums has not 
as yet been ready for the public. The local corre- 
spendent of the Morning Post, however, states 
that England wins eight out of the ten gold medals, 
principally awarded to her for mechanical contri 
butions. 

SvuicipE oF A BvurirpER IN A CHURCH 
BrtFry.—A well-known builder of the town 
of Watford, who had for some days shown 
great depression of spirits, under the delusion that 
his affairs were in a bad condition, was ml 
from home on Wednesday last week, and was never 
seen alive again by his family. On Thursday 
afternoon he was found by the sexton of the parish 
church at Watford suspended by a cord to the 
banisters of a staircase in the church leading from 
the belfry to the top of the church tower. At& 
coroner’s inquest a verdict of temporary insanity 





was returned, 
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A Frye Asa.—At Sir E. Strachey’s, Stowey, 
Somerset, an ash tree has been cut down, the 
stock of which measured 40 feet long and 18 feet 
5 inches in circumference under the bark. It took 
thirty-four powerful horses to draw it. 


MoNUMENTAL.—The committee of the memo- 
rial to the late Lord Hatherton have decided on 
erecting a statue in the square at Stafford, oppo- 
site the Shire Hall. They also propose to found 
an exhibition at Oxford or Cambridge, for boys 
educated in Staffordshire. 


Tae SANITARY CONDITION oF LIVERPOOL.— 
At a recent meeting of the local health committee, 
attention was called to the state of things which 
a recent inspection made by the courts and alleys 
sub-committee had revealed. The condition of 
the courts and alleys of the town was such, it was 
said, as few members of the health committee or 
inhabitants of the town would easily believe. 
They were the most awful places imaginable. The 
arrangements existing in them for the convenience 
of the occupants of the houses were wretched in 
the extreme: they were filthy and unhealthy in 
the greatest degree. How to remedy this state 
of things, Mr. Bowring, who brought the matter 
under notice, said he was at a loss to discover; 
and he believed the sub-committee and the doctors 
were equally at fault. 


Tur Great BrigHTon WE.tL.—A correspond- 
ent of the Bury Post, on this subject says,—Those 
of your readers who have taken an interest in this 
great section, 1,285 feet deep, of a series of strata 
similar to our own, will like to know something of 
the quality of the water from this great depth, 
which is double that of the Hartley colliery. The 
registrar general’s report shows that the present 
water supplied by any of the London companies, 
contains 23 grains of organic and inorganic impu- 
rities in the gallon, The purest water of which I 
am aware is that which is brought forty miles 
from Loch Katrine to Glasgow. This is said to 
contain only 2 grains of impurity to the gallon. 
The water of the Brighton well produces, after 
evaporation of an imperial pint 2-148 of solid re- 
sidue. This quantity I expect will be much 
reduced when the water has quite settled, and the 
sides of the well have acquired their permanent 
character ; and, as it is, several of the carbonates 
are valuable in well water rather than otherwise. 


Dust a Cause or ConsumpPTion. — Every 
species of dust must prove injurious. Workers 
in those factories where tools are ground and 
polished soon die of pulmonary disease. The dust 
of cotton and woollen factories, that of the street, 
and that which is constantly rising from our car- 
pets, are all mischievous. M. Benoiston, according 
to Dr. Lewis, found among cotton-spinners the 
mortality from consumption 18 per 1,000 per 
annum ; coal men, 41; those breathing an atmo- 
sphere charged with mineral dust, 30; dust from 
animal matter, as hair, wool, bristles, feathers, 54 
per 1,000: of these last the greatest mortality 
was among workers in feathers, least among 
workers in wool. The average liability to con- 
sumption among persons breathing the kinds of 
dust named was 24 per 1,000, or 2°40 percent. In 
community where many flints were made there 
Was great mortality from consumption, the average 
length of time being only nineteen years. Bakers 
and millers are well known to be liable to con- 
sumption. 


Borer Exprosions.—It may be safely con- 
cluded that in the majority of cases these explo- 
sions are preventible. That view of the matter 
has been long since put forth by the Manchester 

Association for the Prevention of Steam Boiler 
Explosions ;” but it. still requires insisting upon. 
It is clear that the greater number of explosions 
would not have taken place if the most ordinary 
Precautions had not been neglected. The causes 
which have been assigned for the explosions are 
mh varied, and some of them have not the 
wane foundation. Gross carelessness, and 
= ing the boiler after it has become fairly worn 
. seem to be the chief. The following import- 

nv extract is from the report of 1861, of the 
a, by Mr. Lavington E. Fletcher, chief 
pid :—“T found that due care and periodical 
of eae with the application, where necessary, 
- € hydraulic test, would have prevented every 
one of these explosions, and thus that the word 

accident’ could not be applied to any one of 
pga I meet every day with increasing evidence 
de “ mystery in which boiler explosions are 
Pt a rouded should be dispelled, and consider 
a y due attention to correct principles in the 
cenatraction of boilers in the first place, and by 
i In their working in the second, the recurrence 
Of explosions would be prevented.” 





LiverrooL Dock anp Harsovur Worxks.— 
The magnitude of the dock and harbour works at 
Liverpool may be estimated from a report given 
at a recent meeting of the Dock Board. In the 
year ending June, 1863, it appears that upwards 
of 600,000/. have been spent on both sides of the 
Mersey in harbour and dock works. 


MemoriaL Cuurce in SouTHwark. — The 
corner-stone of the memorial church of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, in Southwark, was laid on the 23rd ult. 
by Mr. Benjamin Scott, Chamberlain of the City 
of London. A public meeting was held imme- 
diately after in the Pilgrim Hall adjoining, at 
which Mr. Samuel Morley presided. Letters ex- 
pressing interest in the undertaking were read by 
his Excellency Mr. Adams, the American Minister ; 
the Hon. Mr. Morse, United States Consul; Mr. 
A. H. Layard, M.P., and others. Confidence is 
now entertained that under the auspices of the 
trustees to the building fund, the memorial 
structure will be carried on to its completion. 


THe ANTIQUITIES OF MEXxICO.—A scientific 
commission, of course, accompanies the French 
expedition in Mexico. [t will havean opportunity 
to make researches amongst the buildings which 
are supposed to have been erected by a civilized 
nation, existing at leasti seven centuries before the 
discovery of Christopher Columbus. Of the 
French travellers whcese relations have thrown 
light on the past of the New World, the most 
recent are M. )’Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg and 
M. Désiré Charnay. The photographic views of 
the latter, previously noticed by us, formed an 
interesting feature in the French Division of the 
1862 Exhibition. M. César Daly’s researches in 
Central America, somewhat earlier, were we know, 
veryimportant ; and we hope he will be able one 
day to give the benefit of them to the world. 


ORNAMENTAL GRourDs aT EvesHAM.—Within 
the last few years a new bridge was erected over 
the Avon at Evesham. Mr. H. Workman, Mayor 
of Evesham, to the surprise of every one, suc- 
ceeded in making such arrangements as rendered 
it unnecessary for the Bridge Trustees to resort 
to the Toll clause in their Bridge Act. The cost 
of the work was 14,000/., raised chiefly by sub- 
scription. This work was no sooner completed 
than he directed his attention to the state of the 
river near the bridge, the banks of which were 
still disfigured by an unsightly collection of withy 
beds. He conceived the design of draining the 
morass and converting it into pleasure-grounds, 
and also properly directing the waterway. The 
first sod was turned in May, 1860, and Mr. Work- 
man hopes everything will be completed by 
September next. Instead of an unwholesome 
stagnant marsh, remarks the Worcester Chronicle, 
that portion of ground between the river and the 
London-road has been tastefully laid out, so that 
it now resembles a gentleman’s park. The river, 
instead of being choked with weed and having no 
proper watercourse, has been directed into a 
straight channel, so that now it looks like an 
ornamental lake. The outlay will be about 
1,60072. The reclaimed land is about two acres in 
extent. 


Neapouitan Finz-Argt Exaipition.—I have 
been much interested, says the Naples corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post, by the Fine-Arts 
Exhibition now open at the Fosse del Grano, not 
only as demonstrative of the condition of modern 
Neapolitan art, which certainly is less advanced 
than in Central and Northern Italy, but also as 
showing in the selection of the subjects the in- 
fluence of recent political changes. The leading 
Neapolitan artists have sent no pictures, and the 
exhibition consequently represents the junior 
branch of the artistic brotherhood. The existence 
ofan Art-Union, and the natural desire to pro- 
duce works eligible as prizes, have kept the pictures 
within very circumscribed limits. Many of them 
have great originality and promise, and the sub- 
jects are generally interesting, whether they refer 
to the past or the present history of Naples; for 
as many are taken from the time of Masaniello, 
and other revolts of the Neapolitans against 
Spanish oppression, as from the campaign of the 
Volturno and the feats of Garibaldi and his volun- 
teers. One of the most characteristic and truth- 
ful compositions is by Signor Francesco Mancini. 
It is entitled “The Southern Provinces in 1863,” 
and represents a detachment of Bersaglieri escort- 
ing conscripts. Water colours here, as in other 
Italian exhibitions, are few and inferior; and the 
sculpture will not impress any one coming from 
Rome. It is gratifying to see that a large pro- 
portion of the pictures have been selected as 
prizes; and I hear that works to the amount of 
about 20,000 francs have been purchased by order 
of the king. 





ARCHITECTURAL AssoOcIATION. — VOLUNTARY 
ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATION CLass.—Mr. Flo- 
rence will introduce the subject of Iron and Iron- 
work on Friday next. 


South Kensineton Musrum.—During the 
week ending 25th of July, 1863, the visitors were 
as follows:—On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, 
free days, open from ten a.m. to ten p.m., 6,382 ; 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Students’ 
days (admission to the public, 6d.), open from 
ten a.m. till six p.m., 1,502: total, 7,884. 


RESIDENCES OF CELEBRATED Mrn.—Mr. Cole 
has suggested that this subject should be taken up 
by the Society of Arts. Whatever is done, he 
thinks, should be of a voluntary character, there- 
fore that neither the Chief Commissioner of Works 
nor the Metropolitan Board of Works, nor even 
parochial authority, shou!d interfere with the 
object in view ; and he refers especially to celebri- 
ties in arts, science, manufactures, commerce, and 
literature. ‘The council,” he says, “ might com- 
municate with the owner or occupier of the pre- 
mises, and having obtained his concurrence, might, 
from its own funds, provide the necessary tablet,” 
which, he would recommend, “ should not be a 
brass plate on the door, such as Mr. Cowper hints 
at, but some kind of decorative tablet, which 
might be executed in terra cotta. It might also 
be ornamental, and of a character which would 
decorate the outside of any house, and therefore 
be desirable for the occupier to have.” 


METROPOLITAN RalLway COMMUNICATION.— 
The third Report from the select committee of the 
House of Lords appointed to inquire whether any, 
and, if any, which, of the schemes before Parlia- 
ment for the construction of lines of railway 
within the limits of the metropolis could be pro- 
ceeded with in the session without the risk of 
interfering with the fature adoption of a compre- 
hensive plan of metropolitan railway communica- 
tion ; and to consider what provision could be 
made for the securing such a comprehensive 
system, with the greatest advantage to the 
public, and the least inconvenience to the local 
arrangements of the metropolis, has been printed ; 
and it contains some very important recommenda- 
tions. We shall probably have to revert, shortly, 
to the whole subject. 


DrEaTH BY IMPALEMENT.—The Deputy Coroner 
for Westminster, held an inquiry at Westminster 
Hospital, on 29th ult., touching the death of 
Edward Dougerty, a painter, who lost his life 
under the following circumstances:—John Ray- 
mond, labourer, said on Friday last deceased was 
engaged in painting a cornice at her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, Prince’s-street, Story’s-gate, 
Westminster. Deceased placed the ladder, and 
witness held it at the foot whilst he ascended. 
When he went up witness said, “ For God’s sake 
don’t be so venturesome,” because twice previously 
the same morning, witness had cautioned deceased 
about standing on the ladder on one leg and over- 
reaching himself, Deceased overbalanced himself, 
and fell to the bottom on some spikes, which 
entered his body. The foreman of the men 
stated, in answer to a juror, that it was not usual 
to secure short ladders at the top, although the 
long ladders were always so secured. The ladder 
deceased fell from was only about 30 feet long. 
The jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental 
Death,” but expressed an opinion that ladders 
should be secured at the top as well as the bottom. 


Worxmen’s Festivars.—On Satarday, July 
25th, 1863, Messrs. Rothschild gave a dinner, at 
Woodford, to the men in the employ of Messrs. Wil- 
liam Cubitt & Co.,engaged upon their new building 
in New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane. Mr. Belcher, 
the foreman, presided. The healths of Messrs. 
Rothschild ; of Mr. Marsh Nelson, the architect of 
the building; and of Messrs. William Cubitt & 
Co., were drunk. Mr. F. Barnes, architect, of 
Ipswich, informs us of a similar entertainment 
last week given to the workmen of Mr. H. B. 
Smith, who have just completed the erection of 
a Congregational Courch at Colchester, under his 
direction. The committee voted a sum of money 
for the entertainment, expressing their high satis- 
faction with the very orderly behaviour of the 
men daring the progress of the works, especially 
alluding to tne absence of swearing and coarse 
language, denoting a marked contrast with the 
same class only a few years since, and which, our 
informant begs to be allowed to say, that our 
“good advice may to some extent account for.” 
The evening was brought to a close by the mini- 
ster of the church presenting the foreman with 
a handsome Bible, as a memento of the apprecia- 
tion of the committee for himself and his fellow- 
workmen, 
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EDUCATION OF ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS.— 
The Council of Qaeen’s College, Liverpool, intend 
to open, in October next, a Department of Instruc- 
tion for Students of Civil and Mechanical En- 
gineering. 

Fring Ant as A Braycn or Acapemic Stupy 
at CAMBRIDGE.—The Rev. W. J. Beamont, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, has published a letter 

‘on this subject, which he addresses to the members 
of the Senate. He alludes to the recent expan- 
sion of the University system in granting the B. A. 
degree to persons who have obtained Honours in 
Classics, Natural Sciences, and Moral Sciences; and 
asks the University now to extend that privilege 
to a knowledge of Fine Art. The writer enters 
fully into his reasons for making this request. 


Tue Linine oF CisTEeRNs. — Mr. Thomas 
Hickes, surgeon, of Gloucester, adds an answer to 
the query of “A Subscriber.” The suggestion 
printed in our last number, referred to passing 
the water through animal charcoal, before enter- 
ing the cistern. Mr. Hickes says:—‘‘There are 
two ways by which this defect can be prevented ;— 
by burning charcoal in the cistern as soon as the 
cement is partially dried, and thus forming a 
coating of carbonate of lime ; or by painting over 
the interior surface with a solution of silicate of 
potass.” Another correspondent recommends 
Naeniare & Co.’s filtering liquid as “ the only 
substance” which will effectually soften water, 
and make it useful for household purposes, as he has 
tested it, and found the smallest quantity suffice 
for a large volume of water. 


RENEWING WORN-OUT FitEs.—A means of re- 
newing worn-out files and rasps has been pro- 
visionally specified by Messrs. Kiesling, Liverpool. 
Grease and dust are removed by washing the files 
in warm water mixed with an alkali,—say soda. 
They are then placed in a bath of clean water, to 
which, during a short time, and at intervals, 
nitric acid is added, and the files or the bath 
agitated. On removal from this bath they are 
placed in water, and brushed or rubbed over their 
surfaces. After adding to the acid bath another 
portion of nitric and some sulphuric acid they are 
again put in and agitated. This is repeated 
several times; and, after sulphuric acid has again 
been added, and the files allowed to remain for a 
short time, they will be found, it is said, suffi- 
ciently sharp and fit, after being dried and oiled, 
for use. 


Tur Pneumatic DespatcH.—The report to 
be presented on, this, Saturday, to the third ordi- 
nary general meeting of the company, having re- 
ferred to the removal of the experimental tube and 
machinery from Battersea, and its having been laid 
underground from the Euston Station of the London 
and North-Western Company to the district post- 
office in Eversholt-street, a length of 600 yards, 
states that on the 20th February last, the Post- 
office authorities discontinued their street convey- 
ances, and intrusted the company with the trans- 
mission of the mails, and that the service of the 
district had since been entirely performed by the 
company. Thirty trains per diem (Sundays 
excepted) have been despatched, with perfect 
regularity, and upwards of 4,000 trains have run 
without impediment or delay. The time occupied 
in the transmission has not exceeded seventy 
seconds. The daily cost of working has averaged 
1/. 4s. 5d.; and five times the number of trains 
could have been conveyed without any appreciable 
increase of expense. Confirmed in their views by 
this result, the directors proceeded to carry out 
the decision of the last general meeting, by the 
issue of a capital sufficient to enable the company 
to lay a main line of tube, 54 inches in diameter, 
with the necessary stations, appliances, and 
machinery, from the Euston Station to the General 
Post-office in St. Martin’s le-Grand, and forward 
to Gresham-street. This capital having been sub- 
scribed, the directors entered into contracts with 
Mr. Barrow, of Staveley; Messrs. James Watt & 
Co, ; and Messrs. John Aird & Son—the gentlemen 
who constructed the original works—for its com- 
pletion. The length of this tube will be nearly 
24 miles; and the entire cost, so far as can be 
foreseen, including the laying, station accommo- 
dation, and the necessary apparatus and pumping- 
engines, will be about 65,0007. The whole route 
has been carefully examined and definitely deter- 
mined, and from the active measures taken by the 
contractors in the preparation of the tubes and 
engines, the directors hope to commence laying 
the line at an early date. A considerable portion 
of the further issue of shares has been taken up 
by the original proprietors and the contractors, 
and the remainder hasbeen allotted among seventy - 
aix new shareholders. 


Surrey Counry Hospirat: GUILDFoRD.— 
The Foundation-stone was to be laid this, Friday, 
by the High Sheriff. 


THames Tunnet.—The amount of tolls for the 
week ending 25th July, on 12,621 passengers, was 
52/7. 11s. 9d. 


Water Cotovr Painters’ LANCASHIRE RELIEF 
Fonp.—The distribution of the Collection among 
the subscribers took place in the Gallery, 53, Pall 
Mall, on the evening of Thursday, this week. 


A SratvE or Coat.—One of the largest pieces 
of coal ever brought to Boston, says the local 
Transcript, is in the form of a man,—one of 
the aborigines of the country. It is of full 
size, as large as life, and complete from head to 
toe. It is the work of a commun miner, who 
wrought it from a single block of coal, which was 
taken out of a vein, 9 feet thick, in one of the 
coal mines in Pennsylvania. 


THE Inon TRADE IN France.—As a proof that 
French ironmasters are now well able to com- 
pete with their English and Belgian rivals, the 
Paris correspondent of a Bayonne journal states 
that, in recent competitions for supplying 25,000 
tons of rails to the Northern Railway, and 50,000 
tons to the Eastern, both contracts were awarded 
to ironmasters in the Moselle, at 180f. The lowest 
tender from Belgium was 190f. 


InpIAN ANTIQUITIES.—Colonel Cunningham, 
the well-known Orientalist, who was appointed by 
Lord Canning to act as Government archeologist, 
notices with interest the discovery of two full-sized 
statues of elephants in black stone, and two 
hnman statues in red stone, discovered while clear- 
ing away the débris in the palace at Delhi. The 
statues are broken, but unique in Hindu sculpture. 
They represent a Hindu, squatting, with a head- 
dress such as Rajpoot chiefs wear. 


FALL OF A NEW CuvRrcH TowER.— The tower (or 
a portion of it, about 30 feet) of the new church 
erecting at Palmer’s Elm, Congresbury, at the 
expense of Mr. R. Phippen, has suddenly fallen 
down. This is supposed to have been caused by 
the foundation sinking, it being very difficult to 
get solid foundations in that lccality. It was 
intended to have opened the church for worship 
at Christmas next. Happily the workmen had 
just left off work. 


British ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
or Scrence.—Arrangements for the thirty-third 
meeting, which will commence in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, on Wednesday, the 26th of August, are 
progressing. ‘ Notices of communications intended 
to be read may be addressed to Mr. George 
Griffith, the Assistant General Secretary (Jesus 
College, Oxford), or to Captain Noble, Mr. A. H. 
Hunt, and Mr, R. C. Clapham, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 


A Worp on INDIA-RUBBER.—It is very re- 
markable that, for upwards of sixty years, india- 
rubber never advanced beyond the hands of the 
drawing-master ; and that, during that long period, 
all its virtues were supposed to consist in its 
power of correcting school-girls’ drawings. How 
many substances are there still before the world 
in a like condition of embryo? What, for in- 
stance, is to be the splendid future of gutta-percha, 
aluminium, and the other scores of new substances 
that are beginning to “crop up” around us? It 
would seem as though it were designed for the 
rubber plant to play a great part in the world, 
as it is found in great abundance in all parts of 
the globe, within tropical latitudes ; and, like the 
palm, it is probably destined to do the mission- 
ary work of civilization far more effectually than 
any of our societies constituted for that purpose, 
as the pursuit of these two valuable products will 
lead organized bands of European traders deeper 
and deeper into the recesses of the tropical 
wilderness, where the solitary missionary could 
not hope to make any permanent lodgment.— 
Once a Week. 








TENDERS. 


For warehouse and alterations, 406 and 468, Euston- 
road (list given in last number) :—Mr. Edwin Bull is 
architect. Quantities supplied. 





For the erection of nine houses in Great Mitchell- 
street, Old-street, St. Luke’s, for the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Ironmongers. Quantities supplied by Mr. H. W. 
Sass :— 












DODO 06s icccciks seve .... £5,416 0 0 
Rider .. were scccccvece ee 5,297 0 0 
oe ere re ee 5,227 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ........ 4,738 0 0 
Messrs. Lawrence ...... .. 4,620 0 0 
ORG £6 is.dcdd conte csccunce 4,499 0 0 
BAStMAN. «0 cccecce ecrescceces 4,493 0 0 
Page (accepted) ....ccccscoere 4,293 0 0 


For works proposed to be donein building new grammar 
school and dcrmitories, at Atherstone. Mr. R. Jennings, 
architect :— 


Messrs. Haddon .....2.2+++0++41,950 0 Q 


SPeNcer .occccccccccccece ecoee 1,749 0 0 
Potter... cccccccece seccce cove 1,749 0 0 
Fox, Brothers .........+.--++- 1,696 0 0 





For taking down and rebuilding two dwelling-houses, 
at Hinckley, for Mrs. Goadby. Mr. R. Jennings, archi- 
tect :— 

Messrs. Harrold .....csececese++ 410 19 0 
MustOM .cccccccccscccccsccccccse 392 
Bassett ........6. coccccccccccce § 387 
Wm. Harrold ....cccocscccoccese S880 
GOGED. scccccscccocscecescssesss BBD 


eoocoosc 
oococo 





For the Hackney, Homerton, and Clapton Soup 
Kitchen and Dwelling. Mr. J. Lovegrove, surveyor. 
Quantiites supplied :— 





Haywood ....ccc-ccoceccsecccese L095 0 0 
BIMMS .ncccccccccccecseccesese 578 0 @ 
WOE ovicwckcses seven eavicare wcce Ge @ 6 
BEY cus scacegeiceesseses sooseee 496 0 0 
Brett (accepted) .......esecereee 475 0 0 
For the new Catholic Church at Sheerness. Mr. E, W. 
Pugin, architect :-— 
Cowland..cecoccccccceccsecese £4,589 0 0 
Clough ...ccccccesscsccccccse 4,150 0 0 
WAGE cccccccccecos eccccccce 4,000 0 0 
Smith & Son......-ceeeeees cece 8,710 0 0 





For the St. Paul’s National Schools, Deptford. Mr, 
John Whichcord, architect :— 








PAGOe sececce occccccccccee 2000 85,334 0 0 
Hunt ...ccceese coccccccccccce 5,212 0 0 
HAWKE wcccccsccccccccocccece 5,168 © 0 
BME .ccccccccccccecccessovce 5,078 0 © 
MYOTS 2. wcccccccccceccccccce -- 5,001 0 0 
Turner ..... seoee 4,967 0 0 
Thompson coccccee 4,946 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw. eccccce 4,927 0 0 
Macey.... coceee 4,862 0 0 
Dove ... e 4,735 0 0 
MANNER bh 'sisn Bik <icwiee w soae's sloeres 4,596 0 0 





For cottages, Little Norfolk-street, Gloucester. Mr. 
H, James, architect :— 
Cullis (accepted).......eseeeeee -- £400 0 0 





For house, Oak-street, Wolverhampton. Mr. H. James, 
architect :— 


Evans (accepted) .....sescesees £318 10 0 





For the partial rebuilding of, and for a new frontage 
to, the warehouse of Messrs. Underwood, tobacco mer- 
chants, Nottingham. Mr. $8. Dutton Walker, architect :— 


Brutnell........ coccccccccccceee £530 0 O 
Willimott ..... eccccccceccs ecoee 520 0 0 
WTIBUG ciosisnieleecesctescsccccees Ola 1s (0 
DEDNEE .0cccvcvccces cocccccece 500 0 0 
Simpson & Lynam.........6.... 497 0 0 
Ward, Ansell, & Co. ......02.002 470 0 0 
Lamb & Stevenson (accepted) .. 465 0 0 





For the erection of Turkish baths, for the St. Leonard’s 
Turkish Bath Company, Limited. Mr. H. M. Burton, 


architect. Quantities by Messrs. J. C. & G. Lans- 

down :— 
Hayward | oc cccccccccccccccces G1,248 0 0 
BAWVED cescicvcessiccce cococeee 1,187 0 © 
Hughes ..cccscccccce ecoccccece 1,088 0 0 
BIGMON scccccscceseccsiescccess 1,080 0 6 
Kenwo00d ..ccccccccscccsecece 1,021 0 0 
PAlMEL coccccccccceccscccccee 997 0 0 





For house, at Bickley, for Mr. T. Powell. Mr. E. 
Sharman, architect :— 





BAWFED co scsecsceneee's ecoee++ £4,880 0 0 
Henshaw (accepted) ........+. 4,494 0 0 
Messrs. Smith ....... peste veut 4,378 0 0 
BOOGINGtON: .oscceee seccvccces 4,245 0 0 
For addition to warehouse, for Messrs. Riches & 
Skoyles, Norwich. Mr. T. D. Barry, architect :— 
Br€@Z@ wcccccccccccvce eccceeeee L588 0 0 
oe errr rer reer err eee 559 0 O 
GW RINE osceccvevciccvesee eooce 555 0 O 
Lacey (accepted)...... Sieve ese 513 0 0 





For a new warehouse, for Messrs. Page & Son, Nor- 
wich. Mr. T. D. Barry, architect :— 





Bocking..... se-00neee v0 £1,020 0 0 
Rump....... -» 1,008 0 0 
Downing ....... " 937 0 0 
Youngs & Breeze . Ke 869 0 0 

O00 ..cccccccccece veccesee 840 0 0 
Ling & Balls (accepted) ...... 812 0 0 





For erecting a parsonage house at Clay Hill, Enfield, 
for the Rev. J. M. Heath. Mr. F. G. Widdows, archi- 
tect :— 
occccce 1,496 





e 0 0 
Cushing .......... +» 1,398 0 0 
Field & Sons..... -- 1,370 0 0 
BERG sisuciowscencccscescctssce Tee © SC 
Patman, Brothers ........e008 1,275 0 U 
Greet Re BON, 6. 6cccccscc cesses 1,268 0 0 





For villas and stabling, at Muswell-hill. Mr. H. Black- 
well, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. H. S. Snell :— 
Welch (accepted) ...........-€1,160 0 0 





For a warehouse, Bermondsey, for the Leather Market 
Warehouse Company :— 








BAGS wviccccecd GaN ecessuweee -- £9,397 0 0 
i RET OPC RT ore i 8,991 0 0 
SA@wyer .cccorcccccccccccvcces 8,847 0 0 
Coleman.......+. Sbeseiweccces Gua we 
Wells (accepted) ........seeeee 7,979 @ 0 
For villas, at Anerley :—- 
ee errr £5,300 0 0 
Wardeil & Baker .......--+eees 4,800 0 0 
Betty .....cccccccccccccses e-. 4,800 0 0 
Bottin & Co...... sseresee eccee 4,550 0 O 
Simms....... SA nGeneacaece cent 4,389 0 0 
StOvensSOn ..cececeverccces ooo G12 6 6 
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